




The music of Wurlitzer pianos, electronic or- 
gans, accordions, and juke boxes is heard 
*' ’round the world.” Wurlitzer is America’s 
largest manufacturer of pianos all produced 
under one name . . . also America’s largest 
manufacturer of accordions and juke boxes. 


Listen to music inspired by the beauty and grandeur of the turbulent city of 
tall towers and myriad lights! Listen . . . and hear the music of George Gershwin, 
Louis Alter, Irving. Berlin, Jerome Kern and many other great popular 
composers . . . troubadours of Manhattan, singing to the heart of all America! 

The best of popular music, old and new, can be heard everywhere on the Wurlitzer 
Juke Box. In your home you will enjoy playing this music on the Wurlitzer 
Spinette, a piano distinguished for modern design as well as rich and resonant tone. 

Wurlitzer has completed its war work and its factories at N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
and De Kalb, 111., are returning to peacetime production. A great new line of 
juke boxes, pianos, electronic organs, accordions, .etc. has been perfected 

by Wurlitzer research and production engineers. These instruments will 
offer more in beauty, performance and value than ever before. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. 



* By permission 
of Robbins 
Music Corp. 


THE NAME THAT MEANS WllliCC TO 


MILLIONS 



TWENTY-TWO WORKS by modern com- 
posers have been programmed for this 
season’s concerts by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra under the direction of Erich 
Leinsdorf. Included are these Americans 

Copland, Antheil, Noble, Foote, Hill, 

Thompson, Piston, and Foss. 

DR. WILLIAM WAL- 
LACE GILCHRIST, distin- 
guished composer and 
choral conductor, was 
born January 8, 1846, 
at Easton, Pa., but most 
of his life was spent 
in Philadelphia. Accord- 
ingly, many friends, pu- 
pils, and admirers of 
this gifted American 
composer are planning public perform- 
ances of his works, and are remembering 
his centenary this year with special con- 
certs and services. His Passion Service, 
“The Lamb of God,” will be given by 
Dr. Alexander McCurdy at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on 
the second Sunday in Lent. On the same 
day an entire service of his music will 
be given in Philadelphia at the Church 
of the New Jerusalem. 

^ j 

ERNEST BLOCH’S “Suite Symphonique” 
received its world premiere on October 26, 
when it was on the program of The 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Pierre Monteux, guest conductor. 

CARL OSKAR ALWIN, former Austrian 
orchestra conductor, died on October 15 
in Mexico City. He had been director of 
the Vienna State Opera for eighteen 

ars, and since 1941 had been conductor 
of the Opera Nacional in Mexico City. 
Dr Alwin came to the United States in 
193*8 following the Nazi march on Vienna, 
and' served for a time as accompanist to 
Jan Kiepura. In 1939 and 1940 he filled 
the post of conductor for the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, following Which 
he W as invited to Mexico City. 

WILLIAM KAPELL, the first American 
pianist to tour Australia since 1939, re- 
turned to New York in mid-October, af- 
ter three months of concertizing, during 
which time he covered some twenty-five 
thousand miles. He made concert ap- 
pearances in Melbourne, Sydney, Ade- 
laide, Brisbane, Perth, and Canberra. On 
October 25, 26, and 28 he was soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic- Symphony 

Orchestra. 



Dr. w. \v. 
Gilchrist 
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George F. Hamer 


GEORGE FREDERICK 
VMER, widely known 
anposer of music, or- 
mist, choir director, 
id teacher of piano 
id organ, died on Oc- 
be r 2 in Methuen, 

assachusetts, at the 

;. e of eighty-three. Mr. 
kmer was born in 
iwrence, Massachus- 
tts February 7, 1862, and began his 
usical career at the age of fifteen, when 
became organist and choir director 
' St Thomas’ Episcopal Church. Among 
teachers were George Chadwick in 
ston and Rheinberger at the Royal 
° nservatory at Munich, Germany. He 
Ved various churches in and around 
1 ton and conducted classes and taught 
^lately. He was the first president of 
1 Greater Lawrence Pianoforte Teach- 

^ Association. 
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HERE , THERE . AND EVERYWHERE 

IN THE MUSICAL WORLD 


IRVING BERLIN, composer, whose mu- 
sical revue, “This Is the Army,” with a 
soldier cast, put more than nine million 
dollars into the Army Emergency Relief 
Fund, has been decorated with the Medal 
LOUISE MEIZNER, young American of Merit, by direction of President Tru- 
pianist, a pupil of Ernst Dohnanyi in man. The presentation was made by Gen. 
Budapest and of Ernest Hutcheson at George C. Marshall for “extraordinary 
the Juilliard School of Music in New service to the United States Army in 
York, is announced as this year’s winner building and maintaining morale among 
of the Edgar M. Leventritt Award. soldiers and civilians.” 



THE FOURTH ANNUAL Young Com- 
posers Contests of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs has been announced. 
A total of $300 in awards is offered for 
composers in three classes. Class One, for 
which the prizes are fifty and twenty- 
five dollars, is for a choral work with or 
without accompaniment. Class Two, with 
similar awards, is for a string quartet, or 
a chamber instrumental combination 
without piano. Class Three, with a first 
prize of one hundred dollars and a second 
prize of fifty dollars, is for a composition 
for small orchestra. Composers between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five are 
eligible. The closing date is April 1, 1946, 
and full details may be secured from 
Marion Bauer, Chairman, 115 West 73rd 
Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

AN AWARD of one hunderd dollars for 
a setting of a prescribed metrical version 
of Psalm 126, in four-part harmony for 
congregational singing, is offered by Mon- 
mouth College. The contest, open to all 
composers, will run until February 28, 
1046; and all details may be secured from 
Thomas H. Hamilton, Monmouth, Illi- 
nois. 

THE JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
has announced its annual competition for 
the publication of one or more American 
orchestral works. The school pays for the 
publication of the winning composition 
and the composer receives all accruing 
royalties and fees. The closing date is 
March 1, 1946; and full details may be 
secured from Oscar Wagner, Juilliard 
Graduate School, 130 Claremont Avenue, 
New York City. 

A FIRST PRIZE of $25,000 is the award 
in a composition contest, sponsored by 
Henry H. Reichhold, industrialist and 
president of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Composers of the twenty-one 
Pan American republics are invited to 
submit manuscripts. A second and third 
prize of $5,000 and $2,500 respectively, 
are included in the awards. The winning 


compositions will be played by the De- 
troit Symphony in the Pan American Arts 
Ruilding in Washington. The closing date 
of the contest is March 1, 1946, and full 
details may be secured by writing to the 
Reichhold Music Award Committee, 
Room 4315, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 

A PRIZE of one hundred dollars plus 
royalty is offered by J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York City, under the auspices of 
the American Guild of Organists, to the 
composer of the best composition for 
organ submitted by any musician resid- 
ing in the United States or Canada. The 
contest closes January 1, 1946; and full 
details may be procured from the office 
of the American Guild of Organists, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 

A CASH AWARD of one thousand dol- 
lars is the prize announced by the E. 
Robert Schmitz School of Piano, San 
Francisco, in connection with the creation 
of The Debussv Prize for Pianists, do- 
nated by Mrs. William Pflugfelder of 
Garden City, Long Island, New York. 
The award will be made in September, 
1946, to the contestant showing the high- 
est musical attainments in the presenta- 
tion of a required program of piano 
compositions by Claude Debussy. All de- 
tails may be secured by addressing The 
Secretary, The Debussy Prize for Pianists, 
3508 Clay Street, San Francisco 18, Cali- 
fornia. 

4 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC of De Paul 
University, Chicago, announces an Inter- 
American Chopin Contest, the finals of 
which will be held in Chicago in May, 
1946. The contest is to select the out- 
standing Chopin pianist of the hemisphere 
and entries are invited from the United 
States, Mexico, Central America, and 
South America. The first prize is one 
thousand dollars. Details may be secured 
by writing to De Paul University, 64 
East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ulionis. 



Leonard Lieu ling 


LEONARD LIEBLING, 
member of a family dis- 
tinguished by its val- 
uable contributions to 
music, died in New York 
on October 23. Nephew 
of the distinguished 
composer, writer, and 
teacher, Emil Liebling 
of Chicago, and of his 
equally famous brother, 
George Liebling of Los Angeles; and 
brother of the noted concert prima donna 
and vocal teacher, Estelle Liebling, 
Leonard found his musical field as an 
editor, pianist, critic, composer, and li- 
brettist. He was born in New York, 
Feb. 7, 1874. After being graduated from 
the College of the City of New York in 
1897 he went to Berlin to study piano 
with Kullak, Godowsky, and Barth. In 
1902 he joined the staff of the “Musical 
Courier,” becoming editor in 1911, and 
held this position until the time of his 
death. He was an amiable lecturer and 
a brilliant wit. 


LUTHER TROWBRIDGE and John Brad- 
ley, composers of New York City, were 
the winners in the 1945 Publication 
Award Concerts of the Composers Press, 
Inc. Mr. Trowbridge’s winning work was 
a quartet for violin, viola, ’cello, and 

clarinet, while Mr. Bradley won his 

award with his setting of The First 
Psalm, for mixed voices. 

DR. GEORGE . COLES 
STEBBINS, internation- 
ally famed hymn writer, 
died on October 6 in 

Catskill, New York, at 

the age of ninety-nine. 

Many of Dr. Stebbins’ 
hymns were written for 
the famous evangelistic 
team of Dwight L. 

Moody and Ira D. San- 
key, during the quarter of a century from 
1876, when Dr. Stebbins was their direc- 
tor of music. It is estimated that he 
wrote about fifteen hundred hymn tunes, 
including such well known favorites as 
Have Thine Own Way, Take Time to Be 
Holy, Saviour, Breathe an Evening 
Blessing , and There's a Green Hill Far 
Away. During the time of his connection 
with Moody and Sankey he made two 
trips to Great Britain to assist the two 
evangelists in the great soul-saving cam- 
paigns in London and Glasgow. 
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Following our annual custom we present Christmas Gift 
buying opportunities at money-saving Holiday Cash Prices • 


These Holiday Cash Prices are good only until 
Dec. 31, 1945. 

The publications offered ■will be delivered post- 
paid at these Holiday Cash Prices. 

Remittance must accompany order to enjoy these 
reduced prices. (In remitting it is preferable to 

use check , post-office money order , or express m. o. 

• \ 

Registered mail should be used jor remittances 
in cash or stamps .) 


At the reduced Holiday Cash Prices it is not 
possible to allow any returns, exchanges, or ex- 
amination privileges. 

Order Without Delay! 

These are days publishers have only limited sup- 
plies of paper available. This means a possibility 
of being unable to fill orders coming along too 
late in Dec. So send in your order at once. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 

CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


OU R LATH N-AMER8CAN NEIGH- 
BORS— For Piano — Compiled 
and Arr. for Easy Playing 
by Ada Richter (75c) 
Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

An attractively illustrated and delight- 
fully engaging book for young pianists. 
It draws upon the musical lore of our 
neighbors to the south and there are num- 
bers from Creole, Mexican, Brazilian, 
Costa Rican, Chilean, Peruvian, Argen- 
tinean, and Ecuadorian sources. Filled 
with the lovely rhythmic airs to which 
these friendly people dance, play, and 
romantically pursue their lives, the pieces 
have been adapted to the requirements of 
second grade pianists, and words of the 
songs are printed between the staves. 

(*> MY FIRST SONG BOOK — 
Familiar Scmgs bud Very Easy Arr’s. 
for Piano — By Ada Richter (75c) 
Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

40 songs that everybody knows, arranged 
so simply that almost anybody can play 
them on the piano, even youngsters who 
have had but few lessons. Complete texts 
are given to enable Mom and Pop to join 
in the fun. 

CHRISTMAS MELODIES — Carols 
and Songs in Simplified Arrange- 
ments for Piano — By Ada Richter 

(75c) 

Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

The best-loved Christmas melodies, 31 of 
them, brought within the reach of young 
pianists along in the first and second 
grades and yet the arrangements will satisfy 
older pianists of limited playing attain- 
ments. Texts are included. 


SONGS OF MY COUNTRY — In 
Easy Arrangements for Piano — 
By Ada Richter (75c) 
Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

Mrs. Richter’s deftness in making easy, 
pianistic adaptations of favorite tunes is 
again to be noted in this book for young 
Americans in grades 1 to 2 in piano. The 
four sections bear the headings: ’ Earliest 
Patriotic Song” ; "Famous War Songs of 
the Early Years”; "Songs Our Fighting 
Men Like to Sing” ; and "Famous War 
Songs and Patriotic Tunes of Later Years. 

A verse of each song is included 
illustrations accompany some. 


and 


SONGS OF STEPHEN FOSTER 

In EasyArrangements forPianoSolo 
By Ada Richter (75c) 
Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

Almost every child has heard over the 
radio, or in school, the beautiful Amer- 
ican folk songs written by Stephen Foster. 
This book of 28 easy piano pieces gives 
the young piano pupil a chance to enjoy 
playing these fine melodies. 

(*) MY OWN HYMN BOOK — 
For Piano — By Ada Richter (75c) 
Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

Although arranged for first and second 
grades, the 52 hymns included retain their 
full essence and can be played in the regu- 
lar service when needed. The two sections 
of the book cover "Hymns for Every Day” 
and "Hymns for Special Occasions.” 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
In Very Easy Arr. 

FOR PIANO DUET — 

By Ada Richter 

(75c), Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

Tho gaily-decorated cover in the Christ- 
mas colors, red and green, adds to the 
attractiveness of this fine collection of 
carols as a gift book for young pianists. 
Tho texts aro printed between the staves 
in each part and the arrangements may 
bo used to accompany the singing. 

(*) VERY FIRST DUET BOOK — 
Four Hands 

Piano Pieces for Beginners 
(75c), Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

Theso 27 first and second grade duets, 
with enjoyable melodies and interest- 
ing rhythms, aro for first piano duet 
efforts, each part being easy to play 
Not only a gift book that will be ap- 
preciated but. at this price, a wise in- 
vestment by the teacher. 

PLAYING TOCETHER— . 

Four Hands 

(75c), Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

20 first and second grade four-hand 
pieces which are delightful and helnful 
to young pianists. Both parts are for 
playing by pupils. 

S.DE BYS.DE-A Piano Duat 
Book for Young Players 
By Ella Ketferer 
(75c), Holiday Cash Price, 55 c 

A charming book this is, from its 
bright and attractive front cover to S 
last measure of the tenth uttinM . 
number it contains. These . duet 
the first a fid second year a R ?J or 
Tastefully illustrated StUdy - 



(*) CELEBRATED COMPO- 
SITIONS BY FAMOUS 
COMPOSERS — For Piano 
Solo ($1.00) 

Holiday Cash Price, 70c 

This volume, with its 34 immortal 
piano solo selections, becomes the 
favorite of each and every good 
pianist or fairly advanced student 
into whose hands it goes. The num- 
bers appeal to musicians and lovers 
of music, and an acquaintance with 
them is practically essential. 



CONCERT TRANSCRIPTIONS 
OF FAVORITE HYMNS — For 
Piano — By Clarence Kohlmann 
(75c) 

Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

An especially noteworthy album contain- 
ing a fine selection of the most frequently 
sung hymns, arranged for the thorough 
enjoyment of their rendition on the piano. 
Besides the enjoyment they will bring to 
the home player as piano solos, they may 
be used to accompany hymn singing in 
Sunday School or at other religious services. 

MORE CONCERT TRANSCRIP- 
TIONS OF FAVORITE HYMNS 
— For Piano — By Clarence 
Kohlmann (75c) 

Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

second book of Mr. Kohlmann’s 
skilfully made hymn transcriptions for 
piano includes twenty-three transcriptions 
ifi grades three and four. Besides use as 
instrumental numbers these transcriptions 
are adaptable to giving effective accom- 
paniments to solo or congregational sing- 
ing, since suitable keys nave been used 
generally the original ones. 

CHAPEL MUSINCS— For Piano 

Solo — Compiled by Rob Roy 
Peery (75c) 

Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

Distinctively reverent in chanrior 
^nincntly suited lor religious services the 
me od.c meditative character ot the mo 
included also will be especially w e ™ome 
to music lovers for relaxing ™ • . 

recreation. ln & m usical 
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MELODY JOYS FOR GIRLS AND 
BOYS — First' Grade Piano Solos 
(75c) 

Holiday Cash Priee, 55c 

This is an ideal type of piano album for 
a Christmas gift to a pupil in the first year 
of study because it just seems to fit into 
the happy play spirit of young boys and 
girls at Christmas-time. It contains 29 
easy-to-play pieces which present a nice 
variety ot tunes and rhythms. 


NUTCRACKER SUITE 
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uL V Ada Rich ^ (75-) 
Hol,day Cash Pri, &C) 
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(*) THEMES FROM THE GREAT 
OPERAS — For Piano Solo 
— Compiled and Arranged 
by Henry Levine (75c) 
Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

Editorial skill is reflected in this book ot 
thoroughly pianistic arrangements. Judg- 
ment with regard to content also con- 
tributes to the appeal of this book which 
is notable for its usefulness and practica- 
bility for home playing as well as teach- 
ing purposes. The grades of difficulty 
range from four to six. The outstanding 
operatic favorites of the present generation 
are represented among the twenty numbers 
included, some of which are numbers from 
"Pagliacci,” "The Tales of Hoffman,” 
’Faust,” "Samson and Delilah," ‘'Car- 
men,” "Aida,” "Cavalleria Rusticana," 
«.*?L c ogrin,” "Lucia di Lammermoor " 
,,^ art ha,” "Die Meistcrsinger,” and 
1 annhauser." 


EVEN ,NC MOODS— An Album 
of Piano Solos for the Church 
or Home Pianist (75c) 
Holiday Cash Price, 55 c 

Ih.ch^arry onT'nmth^" 0 , . com P™tions 
perhaps tj become 0 Z m °° d - 

with the world or to l^t- • , at P ea ce 
fancy-free. These 21 select^^l r0mance 
a type suitable for chur?h also c are of 

sssJsaaac&Sg 

Earhart ($1. 00 ) C " e 
Holiday Cash Price 70 , 

Jhe 38 numbers in this l i* C 
favorites, were selected fn? 0 ^’ . a H . classic 
cause of their special adintaKu USl0n Le- 
purpose. Pieces of IL a<Ja PtahiLi t y to the 
grades 4 and 5. he me <taativetype 

CRL’S OWN BOOK OF PlAMft 
Ho ..f'SCES < 75c ) P,AN0 

Little ladies 55 c 

a "d graceful’ q^ " * ,th dainty ch, 

24 grade 2 and 2 V ’ - wiU hn 4 

Pnm,n ' ss »PPe.li4 t P o a , n h ° e “ los '. trmsica! 


THEMES FROM THE GREAT 

PIANO CONCERTOS— Selected 
and Arranged by Henry Levine 
(75c) 

Holiday Cash Price, 55 c 

Here is a book that will bring pleasure t° 

many pianists moderate ability- 
eluded in the contents, of course, aje t 
lemes, arranged from concertos of R* 

maninoff Beethoven, Chopin, U szl ’ 
Ischaikowsky, Grieg, and Mozart. 

THEMES FROM THE GRE aT 
SYMPHONIES— For the Pia n r7 

Compiled by Henry Levine < 75c ’ 
Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

Till? adaptations are thoroughly I?' :1( !!pcS 

o?1h P „ VC n °tably the intrinsic 
lLS? EIM s ' The 24 excerpts ft 01 ** 
f ltc symphonies chosen for thi _. fnSt 
Dvr!-? t v e works of Beethoven, B r ^u* 

P™ rak ; Franck. Haydn. Mozart, S'" 
ert * Schumann, and Tschaikowsky. 


ALBUM of WALTZES 
For Piano 

B y Johann Strauss (75c) 
Holiday Cash Price, 55c ^ 

dol™^ e L ,ano solo arrangements 0 n 

of ti most popular waltzes from t . 0 [ 
w i.; r If gt ea t Viennese composer, * se r 
rJ'.'fL helped to immortalize the comP° 
The Waltz King.” 


as 


SCHUBERT ALBUM 
For Piano Solo ($1 .00) 
Holiday Cash Price, 70e 

The ^beautiful and lovable inclrdie ^ 

z . ... -resented 

rtiee- 


f ranz Schubert are here 
alhn^ SOlos - Tli e great popularity 
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SOUSA ALBUM — For Pia 110 S 

. \ favorite Marches by 

Johmi Philip Sousa 
Holiday Cash Price, 90c 

march ^ ^ le vcr y Lest of Sousa 5 .jS, in- 
clude^c are givcn in this album v. 
tan R $ tar s and Stripes Forever, B 

Ro’,ai r £ e , E ect ’ Harmonica 
«°yal Welch Fusiliers, and others. 
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(*) PLAY WITH PLEASURE 
— For the Grown-Up Piano 
Student — Compiled and Arr. 
by Wm. M. Felton ($1.00) 

Holiday Cash Price, 70c 

Almost a half hundred melodies, 
known to music lovers as radio pro- 
gram * 'signatures” and motion pic- 
ture "theme music”, are given here 
in easy piano arrangements. Younger 
students in grade 3 will enjoy 
them, too. 



MELODIES EVERYONE LOVES 
A Collection of Piano Pieces for 
the Crown-Up Music Lover — 
Compiled and Arranged by 
William M. Felton ($1.00) 
Holiday Cash Price, 70c 


(*) CONCERT DUETS 

($1.25) 

Holiday Cash Price, 90c 

It is doubtful if any collection of 
substantial piano duets anywhere 
near approaches this compilation in 
popularity. There is quite a variety. 
Players in grades three and tour may 
handle most of them although sev- 
eral are a little more difficult. 

recreational album 

— For Piano Duet Players 

($1.00) 

Holiday Cash Price, 70c 

Numbers of a lighter type for re- 
cital use, or keyboard diversion, by 
players of moderate ability, Sway- 
ing Daffodils (Overlade), Dark 
Eyes, Sweet Jasmine (Vedova), and 
Hawaiian Mights (Grey) give some 
idea of the interesting contents. 


CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF 

GREAT MUSICIANS 

By Thomas Tapper 

(17 Subjects in 1 7 Booklets) 

(Price, 20c Each) 

Holiday Cash Price, 12c Each 

With the 4 subjects added recently 
there are now 17 booklets in this 
series of fascinating biographies 
and. "cut-out” pictures: Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Chopin, Dvorak, 
Foster, Grieg,. Handel, Haydn, 
Liszt, .MacDowell, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Nevin, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Sousa, Tschaikowsky, Verdi, 
and Wagner. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 

g v James Francis Cooke ($1.00) 
Holiday Cash Price, 75c 

reives the child student an acquaintance 
with important things concerning the ear- 
liest known music, and the development 
of music through the eras of all the great 
masters. Over 100 cut-out pictures are 
suDDlied to be pasted in the book. These 
nictures illustrate incidents in the lives of 
* — — - great composers, 

show their birth- 
places and other 
musical shrines, in- 
clude portraits of 
the old masters and 
famous modern com- 
posers, and give 
pictures of practi- 
cally all of the in- 
struments of the 
modern symphony 
orchestra. 


BETTY AND THE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
By Elizabeth Gesfr UOc) 
Holiday Cash Pirice 9 7c 

Thousands of children have enjoyed this 
educational story of Betty’s dream after 
her first symphony concert, where each 
- rfnimenc comes to life and tells all 



lout its function in the ensemble and 
relationship with other instruments. 


This book includes piano solo arrange- 
ments "under the hands” of favorite 
songs, piano pieces, violin and organ 
numbers and even some orchestra com- 
positions, together with a couple operatic 
selections. These arrangements easily can 
be played by those able to read third 
andMourth grade music. 


STUDENT’S 
PRONOUNCING 
MUSICAL DICTIONARY 
(Pocket Size) (Pr., 30c) 
By H. A. Clarke 
Mus. Doc. 

Holiday Cash Price, 20c 

All the musical terms in common 
use are found in this compact little 
storehouse of musical information. 
Includes birth and death dates of 
over 350 famous musicians of all 
times. 

MUSICAL DICTIONARY 
AND PRONOUNCING 
GUIDE 

By H. N. Redman 
(Flex. Cloth — Pr., 60c) 

Holiday Cash Price, 45c 

This i§. a mighty fine and quite 
comprehensive dictionary of music 
terms. Convenient size, 4 1 / 2 // x 6". 


STANDARD HISTORY OF 
MUSIC — Latest, Revised Edition 
By James Francis Cooke 

(Cloth Bound — Pr., $1.50) 

Holiday Cash Price, $1.10 

This, the "best seller” in musical litera- 
ture for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, leaps to new heights in its latest, 
revised edition. Added matter, to bring 
the original text up-to-date, has enlarged 
it to 321 pages. Here is a thoroughly en- 
joyable story of the romance and lore of 
music. Over 200 illustrations. Nearly 900 
names and well over 100 subjects are in- 
dexed. 


THE SINGER’S HANDBOOK 
By Lazar S. Samoiloff, Mus. Doc. 

(List Price $3.00) 

Holiday Cash Price, $2.25 

In this book. Dr. Samoiloff, who has de- 
veloped many successful singers in his 
Chicago and Los Angeles studios, provides 
a helpful and engaging work on the vocal 
arts. Presented in a straightforward man- 
ner and in simple uninvolved language, 
its contents cover diverse subjects of in- 
terest to singers. The chapter headings 
include: Have You Got What It Takes?; 
What You Should Know About Tone; 
Vocal Errors and Their Correction; On 
Program Making; The Singer’s Health; 
and 1J You’d Rather Talk Than Smg. A 
useful list of recital songs for each voice 
and a special section for teachers are 
included. 


GAMES AND PUZZLES FOR 
THE MUSICAL 
By Dannie! Bloomfield (60c) 
Holiday Cash Price, 45c 

A book of interesting musical games and 
puzzles which have high social and en- 
tertaining features besides educational 
worth for ail music lovers, even the young 
beginners. 


VIOLIN VISTAS 
For First Position Players 
(Price, 75c) . 
Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

15 attractive and easy-to-play pieces. 
First position. 

(*) ALBUM OF FAVORITE 
FIRST POSITION PIECES 

(Price, $1.00) 

Holiday Cash Price, 70c 

22 solos for first and second year 
students. 

(*) ALBUM OF 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 
By Arthur Hartmann 
(Price, $1.00) 

Holiday Cash Price, 70c 

Popular with recital violinists and 
students. 

INDIAN MELODIES 
For Violin and Piano 
By Thurlow Lieurance 
(Price, $1 .00) 

Holiday Cash Price, 70c 

Four beautiful numbers utilizing 
uncovered gems in the music of 
American Indians. Used in the best 
violin recitals. 


THE YOUTHFUL TENOR (75c) 
Holiday Cash Price, 55c 

An album of modern songs of limited 
voice range for studio or recital. 



DEVOTIONAL SOLOS FOR 
CHURCH AND HOME 

(Price, $1.00) 

Holiday Cash Price, 70c 

One of the venrbest compilations of sacred 
songs made in many days. Every number 
is of a standard such as to make the 
collection worthy of being recommended 
most highly. Songs for the average vocal 
range predominate, making the collection 
acceptable for the average Church singer, 
no matter what his or her vocal classifi- 
cation. Besides songs suitable for general 
use, there is included one for Christmas 
and one for Easter. Such well-known and 
favorite writers as Hammond, Spross, 
Felton, Stults, Effinger, Galbraith and 
Roberts are represented. 

(*) SONGS FOR GIRLS 
( Price, $ 1 .00) 

Holiday Cash Price, 70c 

Thirty non-romantic *but attractive songs, 
which are ideal for the vocal study work 
and repertoire ol the young lady. Their 
texts are free from lovelorn extravagances 
and foolish sentimentalities. 


(*) CELEBRATED RECITAL 
SONGS — Compiled and Edited by 
David Bispham (Price, $2.00) 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.40 

David Bispham, the great vocal genius 
whose fame long will be remembered, 
selected the 44 ancient and modern songs 
for this album and personally supervised 
all editings, revisions, and translations. 
Actual lessqns are given on several of the 
numbers. Singers, as well as music lovers 
interested in the best of music, should 
have this volume. 



(*) AT THE CONSOLE 
-A Collection of Trans- 
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(*) GEMS OF MASTERWORKS 
FOR THE ORGAN— With 
Hammond Organ Registration 
— Compiled and Arranged 

by Paul Tonner ($1.00) 
Holiday Cash Price, 75c 

Here is a most useful collection for the 
less experienced organist. Prepared by an 
astute musician, and useful in churches of 
all denominations, it is an album any 
organist can take pride in owning. The 
pedal parts are indicated on the lower 
staff as a means to simplification of read- 
ing, a point of special interest to young 
organists who not yet have attempted the 
reading of three lines at once. Mr. Tonner 
has exercised special care in matters of 
effective registration, and, of course, the 
Hammond Organ indications extend the 
usefulness of the book. 


• 



ALBUM OF MARCHES FOR THE 
ORGAN ($1.00) 

Holiday Cash Price, 75c 

One of the few organ publications on the 
market with contents limited exclusively 
to march material. Besides its general 
adaptability, it will prove useful at such 
events as church festivals, weddings, com- 
munity meetings, school programs, lodge 
rituals, and other occasions. Marches 
especially suitable for Easter, Christmas, 
and Lent also arc included. A medium 
grade of difficulty prevails among these 
marches, and registrations for the stand- 
ard pipe organ have been included for 
each. There also are indications through- 
out for the Hammond Organ. 


criptions from the Masters 
for the Organ — Compiled 
and Arranged by William 
M. Felton — With Special 
Registration for the Ham- 
mond Organ ($1.00) 

Holiday Cash Price, 75c 


Anyone who plays an organ will 
agree that this recently issued 
volume of over 140 pages is a 
remarkable bargain, especially at the special holiday price. 

The dual registration indications make its 
46 compositions available both for those 
who perform on a standard pipe organ, and 
tor those who play the electronic type of 
organ such as the Hammond, now being 
installed in many churches, studios, and 
private homes. Concert selections and 
church numbers are included. 

CHANCEL ECHOES — A Collec- 
tion for Pipe Organ with Ham- 
mond Organ Registration 
Compiled and Arranged by 
William M. Felton ($1.00) 
Holiday Cash Price, 75c 

Carefully registrated for both the pipe 
organ and the Hammond Organ, the con- 
tents are eminently suited to the require 
ments of the church service. Among the 
42 numbers of medium difficulty in 
CHANCEL ECHOES are: The Last Spring 
by Grieg; Grunfeld’s lovely Romance; 
the Hornpipe from Handel’s "Water 
Music” ;Hollaender’s graceful Canzonet ta ; 
Jensen’s Bridal Song; the placid Siesta by 
Laurens ; the Marcls Pontificale by Lem- 
mens ; Loeschhorn’s Prelude Melodique ; 
Sibelius’ Romance : the T occatina bv Lar- 
delli ; the Prelude from Wagner’s "Tristan 
and Isolde” ; and an arrangement of Deep 
River. 

THE CHAPEL ORGANIST 
Compiled by Rob Roy Peery 
(Cloth Bnd. — Pr., $1.50) 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.10 

This is a good supply of easy preludes 
and postludes and acceptable melodious 
offertories. None of the 28 pieces in this 
book makes registration demands beyond 
the equipment of the average 2-manual 
organ with pedals. 

PRESSER’S TWO-STAFF ORGAN 
BOOK — Compiled and Arranged 
By William M. Felton — Registra- 
tion for Small Organ By 
William S. Nagle ($1.00) 
Holiday Cash Price, «75c 

A veritable treasure chest for pianists 
taking up the study of the instrument. 
The pedal part 'is printed on the staff 
with the left hand. 
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Actual Size x 8" 

12 Sheets Like This in 
the Complete Calendar 


Id eal For Teacher to Pupil 
Greetings. 

Fine For Choir or Chorus 
Director Greetings to Singers 
Under His or Her Direction. 

Excellent For a Holiday-Time 
Greeting to Any Cultured Person. 

Features 12 Opera Composers’ Por- 
traits in life-like coloring With Brief 
Biographical Sketch of Each, and 
Scenes From 12 Operas With a Tab- 
loid Presentation of the Story of 
Each Opera. 

Each of the 12 Sheets is 4%" x 8" 
in Size and Besides Showing a Cal- 
endar for the Current Month Gives 
the Preceding Month and the Fol- 
lowing Month. Lithographed in 2 
Colors. 


COMPLETE 1946 CALENDAR (in Envelope) 
ONLY 10 Cents — In Dozen Lots, $1.00 


Books marked (* ) 

Sold only in the U. S. A. 




Note rare fully on preceding page 
the conditions applying to these 
Holiday Lash Prices. 
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M nn n (g> iwin [jcgn/f 5 ’ [pFeseinifis ©ytfstfiainidlSinigj elementary [pieces for pian© hy 

imlULLw IVIUwlv^ «nv» three noted women educators in the American music fiel 


By Jume Weybri^jM 
ALL IN A DAY 

Four Children’s Pieces For the Piano 

Carpenters Pictures 

So High In Time 


Price 


Each 


tflhree noted women educators in the American music field. 

, V 

• By BsabeB Vann By Hazel! Cobb 

Four Pieces For The Piano ( A Peda| Stody) Moonh S ht 

The Enchanted Slipper ©Cinderella at the Ball Cowboy 

The Busy Little Clock ©Whirling and Twirling * (A Plano Composition With Words) 

Each 


Price 35c 


Price 


Price 30c 
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/W ideated' ©RADI THREE 

The single, direct and modern approach which characterized Grade One and Two of this course, has been in- 
corporated in the design of Grade Three. The purpose and aim of Grade Three is to build solidly on the 
foundation established in Grade On® and Two. 

Grade Three— Contains the original melodic material in keeping with Grade Three, giving the student a sense 
of pianistic accomplishment. Popular Classics, some in original forms and others m interesting arrangements 
bv Mr Aaron Includes favorite teaching material by well-known composers. Contains Harmony and Theory 
for' better musical understanding. PRICE $1.00 EACH 



By Mabel Besthoff 

PIANO FROLICS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

A group of ten original compositions for the 
piano written for Second Grade students. 

Price 60c 

PIANO INTERLUDES 

A collection of original solos for the student 
artist. Price 75c 

KEYBOARD SILHOUETTES 

Original solo compositions for the piano. 

Price 75c 


SONGS OF CULTURE 
For Children 
By George LeRoy Lindsay 

Director of Music Education, Philadelphia 
and M. Jaffe, University of Pennsylvania 
A book of twenty delightful songs for young 
people. Each song is prefaced by a famous 
proverb containing truth and wisdom. Fine ma- 
terial for schools and clubs as well as for the 

home. 

Price 60c 


A Favorite with Parents 
Teachers and Children 

SING, PLAY and COLOR BOOK 

By Clarence GaskilB 

A variety of imaginative songs to sing and play. 
With drawings by Leone Mulkolland and fascin- 

f th p Tid 5 *° color ' this book ls an ideal gift 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 BROADWAY 


Price 25c 

NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S MOST 
WIDELY-USED 

PlA N ° 




A comprehensive FIRST GRADE BOOK for pupils of average age with special 
preparatory exercises. Contains a full five octave staff-notation chart. In 
this book, the pupil progresses to reading and playing in all major keys in 
five finger position. He also learns all the major scales and the tonic, dom- 
inant and sub-dominant chords in each key. Price, $1.00 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


HI 6 BOYILSTOM STREET 
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Published Monthly 

By Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia i, pa. 

EDITORIAL AND ADVISORY STAFF 

DR. JAMES FRANCIS COOKE, Editor 

Guy McCoy and Ethel M. McKray, Assistant Editors 
Dr. Rob Roy Peery, Editor, Music Section 
Harold Berkley Dr. Nicholas Douty Karl W. Gehrkens Dr. Guy Maier 


Ruth Evans Buhman 
Pietro Deiro 


Edna Fort Elizabeth Gest 

Dr. Henry S. Fry George C. Krick 
William D. Revelli 


N. Clifford Page 
Peter Hugh Reed 


Founded 1883 by Theodore Presser 


C^ontentd lor Ht^ecem ber ? 1945 

VOLUME LXIII, No. 12 • PRICE 25 CENTS 
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the world of music 

EDITORIAL 

Christmas Song for a New World (Poem) James Francis Cooke 667 

MUSIC AND CULTURE 

Music’s March of Victory Beardsley Ruml 669 

A Revolution in Opera Laszlo Halasz 670 

How Records Helped Win the Wars Dorin K. Antrim 671 

A Christmas Carol Charles Dickens-Harvey Peake 672 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 

Radio Music for the First Post-War Christmas, 


Alfred Lindsay Morgan 674 


MUSIC AND STUDY 

Practical Hints from Caruso Francis Rogers 675 

The Teacher’s Round Table Dr. Guy Maier 676 

Edison’s Contribution to Musical Appreciation Victor Young 677 

George Eliot— Musician Rose Heylbut , Pli.D. 678 

The Soft Palate in Singing William G. Armstrong 679 

America and the Christmas Carol Cyr de Brant 681 

The Clarinet. The Mouthpiece and Its Facings Myron C. Russell 682 

Let’s Get Together! William D. Revelli 683 

Music Terminology in the Elementary Schools George P. Spangler 684 

The Violinist’s Forum... Harold Berkley 685 

Questions and Answers .' Dr. Karl W. Gehrkens 686 

Getting a Piece Ready for Public Performance Martin C. Burton 687 

Wayfaring Minstrel B url Ives 688 

MUSIC 

Classic and Contemporary Selections 

Fragmentary Prelude Ralph E. Marryott 689 

Christmas Fantasia Carl F. Mueller , Op. 20 690 

On Rolling Waves .Ella Ketterer 692 

First Movement, from Sonata No. 4 in F W. A. Mozart 694 

Tidbits Robert A. Hellard 698 

The Witching Hour Berenice Benson Bentley 700 

From Old Spain Anna Priscilla Risher 701 

Under the Mistletoe (Piano Duet) H. Engelmann 702 

Vocal and Instrumental Compositions 

Yuletide March (Organ) Cyrus S. Mallard 704 

My Christmas Prayer (Sacred song — low voice) Elenoir Norton 705 

Christmas Eve (Musical Recitation) Frieda Peycke 706 

The First Nowell (String Ensemble) 

(from “Fourteen Familiar Christmas Carols”) Old English Carol 

Arr. by Elizabeth Pyffe 708 

Delightful Pieces for Young Players 

My Tiger Kitty Louise E. Stairs 710 

From a Music Box William Scher 710 

Dolly in Blue Grant Connell 711 

O Holy Night! (from “Christmas Melodies”) 

Adolphe Adam, Arr. by Ada Richter 712 


.Elizabeth A. Gest 728 


THE JUNBOR ElfUDE 

miscellaneous 

World Christmas Carols Vincent Edwards 

The Legend of Switzerland’s Native Instrument Marie Widmer 

The Queen Receives the Queen (Marjorie Lawrence) 

Music in the Air Shirley Dean Eder 

A Christmas Music Quiz Nancy D. Dunlea 

Voice Questions Answered Dr. Nicholas Douty 

Organ and Choir Questions Answered Dr. Henry S. Fry 

Violin Questions Answered Harold Berkley 

Yearly Index 

Entered as second-class matter January 1 6, 1884 at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1945, by Theodore Presser Co., for 
U. S. A. and Great Britain. 


552.50 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions; also in Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Republic of Hon- 
duras, Salvador, Spain and all South American countries except the Guianas. 
$2.75 a year in Canada and Newfoundland. $3.50 a year in all other countries. 
Single copy. Price 25 cents. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 

in Song, Verse and Story 

beautiful collection of sixteen easy piano solo arrangements 
the most popular Christmas songs and carols by Leopold 
Roveng er. Also contains stories, poetry and pictures per- 
taining to the Christmas Season. Colorfully 
illustrated throughout. Teachers, parents 
and music lovers alike acclaim this to be 
the "best." This collection makes an excel- 
lent gift to the young music student. .$ .50 

SACRED 

REFLECTIONS 

for Piano Solo 

By Leopold W. 
Rovenger 


NUTCRACKER 
SUITE, 

Tschaikowsky 
Arranged by 
Leopold W. Rovenger 

This charming and ever-popular 
work is here intelligently brought 
to the level of young players. The 
pianistic difficulti es which have 

confined this number to advanced ^ w> „ 

cumvented. It is a delight to see such highly imaginative mate- 
rial edited, fingered and phrased so well that the student can 
move easily through the entire group of seven pieces. Can be 
used with good effect in recitals $ 5 q 


performers are cleverly cir- 


A choice collection of 
forty-one of the worlds 
most beloved religious se- 
lections. 

Carefully edited and 
fingered for players with 
only a limited amount of 

technic. 

% 

Will appeal to the 
young performer and 
adult player alike. .$ .75 



738 So. Campbell Ave. 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 


* • * 


The Magnificent Treasure That Puts the 
World of Music at Your Fingertips 


Biographies of virtually all the great in music, up to our 
own times; 

Critical interpretations of every composer’s place in music , 
and of his chief works; 

Recommended recordings of all works treated, 
chosen after the most careful study; 

Explanations of all musical forms— their origin 
and evolution; 

—and many other features . 
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A WHOLE 
MUSIC LIBRARY 
in One Big 
Beautiful 
Book 
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DEE1V5S TAYLOR: “A reference library in 
itself, containing information and com- 
ment that would otherwise be accessible 
only after consulting dozens of volumes. 
The 'recommended recordings’ should be 
especially valuable to listeners whose access 
to music is confined to radio listening.” 

SIGMON© SPAETH: “I am completely en- 
thusiastic over this newest product from the 
pen of one of our best writers on music . . . 
with information that everyone wants in 
convenient, readable form, covering the en- 
tire literature of recognized masterpieces.” 


For the first time, David Ewen, 

preter to America," has stored the richest, most 
complete treasury of factual and critical informa- 
tion ever made available to the music-lover and 
the performer in a single volume. It is an endur- 
es guide that will both heighten the reader’s 
enjoyment of music and develop his critical judg- 
ment. It is an incomparable reference work on 
all forms of musical masterpieces. (Size: 71 / 2 x 10 — 
673 pages.) $$ .00 

MAIL COUPON FOR 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
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/me© PUBLISHING 

Dept. 27, 480 Lexington Avo., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

Please send copies of MUSIC FOR 

THE MILLIONS by David Ewen, at $5 each, 
for 5 days 7 free examination. It is understood 
I may return the book(s) for refund within 
5 days, if for any reason I decide to do so. 

0 I enclose $ 

0 Send C.O.D., plus postage charges 


Name. 


Address. 


ARC© PUSliS™© 

480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 Bsb'ibb eb m oa’i'ii’iii’iii'® 
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Educat 


Works 



by... 

SidDUSSE ROBYN 
MARY BACON MASON 
BERNARD WAGNESS 
JOSEPHINE IOVEY PEMY 

LOUISE ROBYN 

TECHNIC TALES — Book 1 

Introduces 15 essential principles in first year 
piano technic coordinating mind, eye, and hand. 
Illustrated. 

TEACHER’S MANUAL TO TECHNIC TALES — 

Book 1 

TECHNIC TALES — Book 2 • 

Continuation of Book 1 with 15 lessons tor 
second year study including marcato chords, 
triads, two-note slurs, etc. 

TEACHER’S MANUAL TO TECHNIC TALES — 

Book 2 •••*•• 

TECHNIC TALES — Book 3 (Chord Crafters) . . 
ROBYN-HANKS HARMONY — Book 1 

A Junior Course, for students of any age, in 
written harmony, keyboard harmony, and ear- 
training. _ , _ 

ROBYN-HANKS HARMONY — Book 2 

ROBYN-HANKS HARMONY — Book 3 

KEYBOARD TOWN ,•••••• .* 

Includes mc-re than 75 little melodies for early 
training in note reading. 

ROBYN-CURLITT 

ROBYN-HANON 

ROTE CARDS 



$0.75 
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.75 


Folk Songs uiid Famous Pictures 

Plinth B i/inncr.s 

' 1 


Color- 

Churl* 
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MARY BACON MASON 

FOLKSONGS AND FAMOUS PICTURES .... 

First instruction in notation, rhythm, scales, ^ 
etc. Cut-out pictures and flash cards add in- 
terest and value. 

FIRST CLASSICS AND FOUNDATION 

Second year material including simplified 
classics and elementary harmony. 

A^irst^pVa^o method espedally forboys 8 to 1 6. 

ADULT APPROACH TO THE PIANO 

FLASH CARDS 

BERNARD WAGNESS 

PIANO COURSE — PREPARATORY BOOK. . . . 

New, logical, and practical procedures based 
on the laws of physiology, PsychoJogy, and 
pedagogy leading to real achievements with 

beginners. 

Reading cards covering three 

mic drills, keyboard harmony, etc. -Interesting 

pieces to play. - . , p; ann 

ENSEMBLE BOOK — Supplementary to Piano 

Course — Book 1 •••••••••*: 

PIANO COURSE — Book 2 

PIANO COURSE— Book_ 3 

TECHNIC FUNDAMENTALS 

SECOND YEAR ETUDES •; 

For developing style and accuracy. 

THIRD YEAR ETUDES . 

EIGHT CHORDAL ATTACKS .... • • • •••••• 

Fourth grade material covering all chord- 

attacks. 

J©SIPHINI HOYiY PERRY 

PLEASURE PATH TO THE PIANO ...... . . 

Pre-school material using the black keys . as 
the first approach. Familiar rhymes and stories 
introduce foundation instruction. 

BUSY WORK FOR BEGINNERS . . .. . . ..... 
A writing book furnishing entertaining and in 
structive busy-work for young piano beginners. 

MORE BUSY WORK •••■ * 

THE HOUSE THAT JACK. BUILT 

Clever preparatory material c °Y® nn f. 

and playing in four octaves. Attractive little 

pieces and illustrations. 
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.75 
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.75 
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<l A Vine Album for ■ 

Young Piano Pupils 

Our Native 

American Airs 

FOR PIANO SOLO 
Compiled by RUTH BAMPTON 

Arranged by WILLIAM SCHER 

As this country was developed into a great nation many 
were inspired to put their experiences, emotions, and 
yearnings into song. These songs started on prairies, 
mountainsides, plantations, sailing vessels, canal paths, 
etc. It is such songs — some lusty, some plaintive, and 
some carefree — that have been selected and arranged for 
this collection. There are 20 numbers that children as well 
as adults with only limited playing ability will enjoy being 
able to render on the piano. They are chiefly in grades 
iy 2 and 2. There are illustrations and texts are given in 
score. 

Price, 50 cents 



A Collection 
Every Pianist 
Ought to Possess— 

THE DITSON 
ALBUM OF 
PIANO SOLOS 

Every pianist delights in 
playing Engelmann’s 
"Russian Dance,” ’’The 
Pines’’ ( Matthews ) , 
"Jeunesse” (Manney) and 
the effective piano solo ar- 
rangements of Cadman’s 
"At Dawning,” Cowles’ 
"Forgotten,” and Bart- 
lett’s ”A Dream.” These 
and almost a d 9 zen others 
are presented in this al- 
bum. All of the composi- 
tions are within the cap- 
ability of the average pian- 
ist. Ideal for students in 
grades 3 and 4. 

Price, $1.00 
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A Little Collection 
To Delight Very Young 
Piano Pupils — 

FLOWERETTES 

By ASTRID RAMSEY 
With Verses by MABEL E. OKERLUND 

This book of dainty first grade pieces can 
be used very easily with youngsters in the 
First months as piano oupils. Its bright 
flower decorated cover is a promise of 
good. things fulfilled by the pages within 
the book, which give fifteen short pieces 
each with text and an accompanying illus- 
tration appealing to juvenile imaginations. 
The physical make-up of the book is with 
the oblong page size which is so desirable 
for youngsters. 

Price, 50 cents 
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An Album of Easy - 
To-Play Piano Pieces 
With An Especial Appeal 

WHEN WE GO 
TO CHURCH 

(15 HYMNS MADE EASY TO PLAY) 
By EVELYN TOWNSEND ELLISON 

Since the general rule is that parents 
who wish to give their children the truly 
good things of life such as music study 
opportunities usually are Church-going 
individuals, it is natural that hymn play* 
ing on the home piano is a delight to 
them. In having the chance to please 
then- parents young students also afford 
lemsehres real enjoyment with the 

t ln L of hymns they have learned to 

° v 2 TJl ese arrangements run in the 
grade 1 j/ 2 to grade 2 range. 

Price, 75 cents 
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PIANO StKIts 


EXCELLENT 
PIANO TEACH- 
ING PIECES 
SELECTED AND 
HIGHLY RECOM- 
MENDED FOR 
THEIR TUNE- 
FUL AND 
APPEALING 
QUALITIES 


Title 


Grade 


Each an individual 
sheet music 
publication,, 


Ai the Barn Dance (2) (g^ Composer 

At the Derby (2WA ' • ' ; Wagness 

Beautilul Dreamer (2) (m Northllp -f Q 

CastilHan Dance (2) (v\ ’ Wagness 

Cello, The ( 1 % ) (D) K Novarro 

Davey Jones and the Pi,„i ' ’ Wagness • 

Elfin Frolic (2) (p\ tes ^ ) (G minor ) . .Franl{li’i - 
Flying on the Clipper cui ' ;-i Wagness 

H OWA g ^ ‘ he ^wQYe^ki^ 

(2) (A minor).. v ' uee n. The - 

Hobgoblin. The n W a" ‘ Adler • 

Home on the Range A mm ° r) Wagness ^ 

Hymn to the Sun (2 Wm Wagness ^ 

In a Starlit Garden 2 9c a Pclha ' n If 

In Old Vienna (2) (9 (E_flat > Merer -3 

In the Sultan's P a l ace ( 2 i) / 1 * ' '• W “ gneSS 1 

Indian Rain Dance ( l w a 2 ^ min °r) Nason 

k t,,e . Bro °k A-Murmur-,na V n'P/i Stochl>r\dge 3 

Magic Forest ( 3 ) rp □ ? ^2) (C) Piaget ■■ 
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Christmas Song for a New World 



111! Edward II. Ulasl,/ leld ( 18 ', 8-1930 ) 


THE BELLS OF CHRISTMAS PEACE 


ejoice, all ye of every land*' 
Upon this golden morn, 

For in the darkness of the night 
The Prince of Peace was born. 



The hosts of heroes gone before 
Look down this Christmas Day, 
Stand firm and keep their sacred trus ; 
To live in Christ’s own way. 


Once more the heav’nly choirs proclaim 
The majesty of right. 

Good will to all throughout the world 
Comes with the morning light. 


The Star Eternal always shines 
For all who look above, 

The songs the heav’nly angels sang 
Bring everlasting love. 


Arise, ye children of the Lord, 
Forget your hates and fears, 
Bind up the wounded souls of all 
And wipe away their tears. 


Teach us, dear God, to do Thy will, 
Help all to see Thy way, 

1 hat we may teach through living faith 
Thy children gone astray. 


The joy of Christmas fills the air 
And myriad voices sing 
The Christ Child’s glorious song of love 
While all the he avens ring. 

© 1945 J.F.C. 
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World Christmas Carols 

lu * Uincent cddivardi 


S PEAKING of Christmas carols did you know: 

— That John Byron, who wrote* Christians , 
Awake! Salute the Happy Morn, was the inven- 
tor of shorthand in England? 

— That Franz Gruber, who composed the music for 
Silent Night, made his arrangement for a guitar ac- 
comnaniment because the rats had eaten away the 
bellows of the organ in the church in Oberdorf, Austria, 
where he was the choir director? 

— That Charles Wesley, the author of Hark ! the 
Herald Angels Sing, wrote more than six thousand 
hymns, and the tune of Mendelssohn’s to which his 
carol is now sung was not adapted to the words until 
the poem was over one hundred years old? 

— That nobody knows definitely who wrote the words 
and music for The First Nowell, though it was first 
printed in a collection, “Christmas Carols Ancient and 
Modern,” which came out in England in 1833? 

— That the first known Christmas carol was Shep- 
herd of Tender Youth , written in Latin by Clement of 
Alexandria early in the third century and rendered 
into English by Rev. Henry M. Dexter, a Congrega- 
tional minister in Manchester, New Hampshire, in 


1846? 


— That Isaac Watts, who wrote Joy to the World, was 
invited to spend a week at the country home of a Lord 
Mayor of London and made himself so popular that he 
stayed on there as a guest for thirty-seven years, pro- 
ducing more than five hundred hymns in his lifetime? 


— That James Montgomery, who wrote two well 
known Christmas hymns, Hail to the Lord’s Anointed 
and Angels From the Realms of Glory, had an exciting 
career as an English newspaper editor and was three 
times put in jail for speaking his mind in print? 

— That Nahum Tate, the author of While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks by Night, was once regarded as 
one of England’s greatest poets, and held the office of 
Poet Laureate under three successive sovereigns, King 
William, Queen Mary, and Queen Anne, but is now 
remembered only for this particular Christmas hymn? 

— That William C. Dix, the author of As With Glad- 
ness Men of Old, was a successful English business man, 
and held for many years the position of manager of a 
marine insurance company in Glasgow? 

— -That Dr. John Mason Neale, who translated Good 
Christian Men, Rejoice, from an old Latin carol, was 
out of favor with his Church of England superiors so 
that he was given an obscure post as warden of the 
East Grinstead almshouse, at a salary of one hundred 
and twenty -five dollars a year, but there used his 
spare time to delve among old Greek and Latin hymns 
of the early Christian church, turning out memorable 
English versions that are now found in every hymnal? 

— That Christina G. Rossetti, the author of In the 
Bleak Midwinter, was the daughter of a famous Italian 
exile in London, and was the subject of many of the 
paintings of her artist-brother, Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, who was also a famous poet? 

— That nobody knows who wrote either the words or 
music of O Co?7ie, All Ye Faithful, though it is sup- 
posed to have been sung in the private chapels which 
many rich families had attached to their homes in both 
France and England during the early eighteenth 
century? 

(An article upon “America and the Christmas Carol” 
by Cry de Brant appears elsewhere in this issue.) 


The Legend of Switzerland’s Native Instrument 



m 


cine 
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A PRETTY LEGEND relates how a lonely young 
herdsman in the * Alps constantly wished for 
• something that might help him brighten the 
long hours of his solitude One evening, after he had 
retired, he heard voices in the room below. Peering 
down he perceived three strangers around the fire- 
place. In the huge kettle which always hung in the 
fireplace, one of the men was boiling a mixture. 

Presently one of the nocturnal visitors went out- 
side and strange sweet music began to float through 
the air. The herdsman listened spellbound, all too 
soon the music stopped and the player rejoined his 
companions. “Come down” the three men now urged 
the youth in the loft; he fearlessly obeyed. 

The stranger tending the boiling mixture took one 
of the three glasses which stood on the table and 
filled it with a liquid of a brilliant green color. He 
gave a rap with his dipper, then filled the second 
glass, with a bright red liquid. With another rap he 
filled the third glass with a liquid of pure crystal 
transparency. 

“Drink,” urged the men. “The green liquid will make 
you victorious in many battles,” promised the first. 
“The red beverage will bring you countless riches,” 
announced the second. “Neither glory nor riches can 
I give you,” declared the third, “but I offer you the 
happiness of real music and my alphorn.” 

Without hesitation the youth drank the clear liquid. 
The visitors and the glasses vanished and the bewil- 
dered herdsman climbed back to his sleeping quar- 
ters. Recalling the strange happenings in the night 
he ran outdoors next morning and beheld, leaning 
against a tree, a wooden horn some six feet long. He 
p la ced it to his lips and soon found himself playing 
some familiar herdsmen’s tunes. 

More matter of fact data on the alphoi n indicates 
that it had its origin in Northern Asia. From theie it 
migrated southward with nomadic tribes, then finally 
reached the Swiss alpine regions. According to Tacitus, 
the Romans used horns of this type for signaling. 

Historic records dealing with this now characteristic 
instrument of the alps are more definite from the 
ninth century on. In those early days, in the Bernese 
and Valaisan mountains, the alphorn reached a length 
of over thirteen feet. In other sections, especially in 
Central Switzerland, where the Rig'i and Mythen dis- 


tricts near Lucerne were its favorite haunts, the 
instrument was sometimes shortened by bending the 
upper part of the conical pipe to run parallel with 
the lower part. The average length of Swiss alphorns 
is now only six feet. Nevertheless, even these can be 
heard at a distance of one and one half miles. 

Slender cembra pines or young firs furnish the wood 
preferred for alphorns. These are cut in two, length- 
wise, carefully hollowed out, and then bound. The 
hooked end for the sound-hole is made of the root. 
At first the horn was covered with tree-bark, mostly 
of birches, or with hemp yarn soaked in tar or pitch. 
Later on roots of young fir trees, about as thick as a 
pencil, were used, also rattan cane. While excellent 
and attractive, this, however, proved to be rather 
expensive. Today birch-rind or thin oakwood chips 
are generally used as protective materials. 

Seeing that the octave scale of the alphorn is not 
complete, players have been advised not to attempt 
the rendition of entire songs on this instrument. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its limitations, the music of 
the alphorn in alpine regions is an unforgettable 
delight, especially when it is mingled with the sound 
of tinkling cowbells and joyous waterfalls. 


axpiiuin aepei 

not so much on the sound as it does on the echo 1 
instrument is most effective out-of-doors where 
enjoys the advantage of open spaces. Interest 
observations have been made regarding the qualitv 
the echo. It has been found that the first echo usue 
retains the key of the original melody, while 
second echo may be a quarter tone lower/ 

Alphorn melodies, although limited,’ have f 
quently found a place in the work of great composi 
Outstanding examples are the beginning of the fou 
movement in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
prelude to Mozart’s pastoral play “Bastien and B 
tienne,” composed in 1768; the beginning of the ™ 
ture to Rossini’s “William Tell”; also the resneH 
passages in Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” and Wa°n 
“Tristan and Isolde.” According to a research on 
alphorn made by S. Elkan, Wagner, when comno, 
this opera, had suggested that a special instrnm 
should be made for the herdsman’s horn takino 
Swiss alphorn as a model. ’ g 

Good alphoi'n playing is undoubtedly an art f 0 
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takes skill to acquire the lip technic necessary for 
producing the desired notes and for giving musical 
variety. While there is no complete record of alphorn 
artists in days gone by, a few outstanding players are 
mentioned in small chronicles. Thus the “Berner 
Taschenbuch” of 1892-1894 remembers one Jakob 
Henzi of Chateau d’Oex who lived during the sixteenth 
century. He was the son of very poor people, but 
admirers of his alphorn music found a position for 
him as one of the guards of the Duke of Anjou in 
France. 

In the nineteenth century there was a general 
revival of interest in Swiss folklore. At about the 
same time renewed attention was also focused on the 
alphorn. Thus Major Fr. von Mulinen arranged for 
a course of study in alphorn playing for young people, 
to be given in the Bernese Oberland by the com- 
poser Ferdinand F. Huber, a teacher at the Fellen- 
berg School at Hofwyl. Huber accordingly spent yearly 
two weeks at Grindelwald and gave lessons on six 
alphorns. He was the first musician to attempt the 
tuning of several alphorns in the same pitch and to 
have alphorn melodies played in three parts. 


The Queen Receives the Queen 

T HIS is A PICTURE to make musicians blink 
and think. Centuries of tradition demand that 
a Queen be seated while receiving those pre- 
sented to her. Years ago, in the days of Haydn, a 
master composer, while in a princely palace, was 
treated like a lackey. Here is the other extreme. Aus- 
tralian opera star, Marjorie Lawrence (seated because 
she is slowly recovering from an attack of infantile 
paralysis) during a recent party given by Queen 
Elizabeih ai Buckingham Palace, chats with the Queen 

m W °^t mCeSses Royal - Members of the Royal 
Household at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace, 

biancheT e i knitted over 15,000 garments for all 
blanches of the service, were invited 



the queen receiveTthe QUEEN 
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Beardsley Ruml, originator of many nationally adopted plans, 
notably the widely discussed pay-as-you-go "Ruml Plan," which 
has been of great benefit to all who pay income taxes, is one 
of the most distinguished figures of the hour. His amiability 
and personal modesty are such that when it seemed the best 
way to get something accomplished , many of his plans, which 
have met with uncanny success, have been fostered by others, 
to whom the credit v/as erroneously given at the start. His plans 
for abolishing the obstructive Corporation tax and for stabilizing 
the building industry are now commending wide support. His 
penetrative vision and his quiet, unassuming force in presenting 
his ideas are the marvel of those who have known this extraor- 
dinary personality. 

Ruml's versatility is as bewildering as the proven success of 
his numerous projects in education, business, and social science. 
President Hutchins of the University of Chicago went so far as 
to call him "the founder of social sciences in America." The 
originality of his thought, his absence of cant, his frank, con- 
vincing, smiling approach engage at once all those who meet 
him. Like many leaders he takes a very intimate interest in the 
potentialities of music and music study in the world of today 
<and visions still wider employment of the art in the future. 
Beginning with its issue of February 1945, The New Yorker 
Magazine printed a captivating biography of Ruml by Alva 
Johnson, which ran through three issues. After reading of the 
extraordinary success of his many projects, if is not to be 
wondered that he is frequently mentioned as presidential timber. 
Not since Benjamin Franklin have we had in America a genius 
of such surprising initiative combined with the solid background 
of wide experience. 

Ruml's modesty toward his musical activities belies his enthusi- 
astic interest in the art. Like many boys, he studied piano in 
his most formative years, from six to twelve. His chief joy now, 
however, is not in reading and playing published compositions, 
but in improvising, of which he speaks in this conference. It is 
reported that some of these improvisations range from the 
' Gregorian mode of the sixth and seventh centuries to the style 
of some very modern composers. Mr. Ruml insists that they are 
not pretentious but personal research studies in the resources 
of music. ' 

As a psychologist, an educator, an economist, and as a busi- 
ness man who has overseen the administration of vast millions of 
dollars in commerce and in philanthropy, he has given American 
education, finance, and merchandising many absolutely new 
angles of approach to successful results. His counsel is naturally 
eagerly sought by large interests intent upon a ■ just, fresh, 1 
unbiased, and highly intelligent way of handling many different 
projects of the widest scope. There is nothing pretentious, 
formal, or formidable about him. The success of his ventures 
emphasizes the value of his common sense and rich fund of 
information. "Whos Who in America" gives Ruml this more or 
less stenographic biography: 

"RUML, Beardsley (ruml); b. Cedar Rapids, la., Nov. 5, 1894; 
s. Wentzle and Salome (Beardsley) R.; B.S., Dartmouth, 1915 ; 
Ph.D., U. of Chicago, 1917; m. Lois Treadwell, Aug. 28, 1917; 
children — Treadwell, Ann, Alvin. Sec. The Scott Co., Phila., 
1919-21; asst, to pres. Carnegie Corp. of New York, 1921-22 ;. 
dir. Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 1922-29 ; mem. bd. 
trustees Spelman Fund of New York since 1929; dean Social 
Science div. and prof, edn., U. of Chicago, 1931-33; treas. 
R. H. Niacy & Co., Inc., since 1934; chmn. Fed. Res. Bank of 
N Y Trustee Museum of Modern Art, Farm Foundation; dir. 
Nat. Bur. of Economic Research; dir. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. Mem. Psi Upsilon, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi." 

He is also a director of Muzak, the corporation which provides 
musical programs of entertaining music through direct wire to 
institutions, industries, hotels, and so forth. r — Editor's Note. 


OUTSTANDING ROLE that music has 
I played through the entire war has led to many 
JL speculations upon the position the art will have 
in the tremendous new world to which all Christendom 
is now awaking with blinking eyes, new hopes, and 
thrilling expectations. Art is great because its appeal 
is both universal and primitive. It is not circumscribed 
by national boundaries nor by language. The music of 
Russia, France, Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, Hungary, 
Spain, and other countries has flooded America, and 
millions who cannot speak the language of the coun- 
tries whence it came, revel in it. In similar manner, 
works composed in America, such as the songs of 
Stephen Foster, the marches of John Philip Sousa, 
a nd the Russo-Romany-Negro music of Broadway are 
lieard around the world. Music requires no passport or 
translation. It is the property of all people who enjoy 
it Painting, sculpture, architecture, and industrial de- 
ign are far more national in complexion, but they 
s e no t as activating upon the emotions as is music, 
perhaps music may unconsciously become one of the 
" talysts which will solve the greater problem of 
nuinan understanding between races and nations, 
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Music’s March of Victory 


From a Conference with 


(JSecit'cls ieif !\ami 


Internationally Known Executive, 
Economist, and Educator 


SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 



BEARDSLEY RUML 

which seems to be the only road to enduring peace. 

“For years we have been hearing of the boundless 
benefits that the people of tomorrow are to receive 
through the production of innumerable new materials 
and contrivances that are coming from the amazing 
chemical and physical laboratories of all countries. At 
the height of this exciting parade of promises comes 
the bewildering fission of the atom. Behold, a new 
force, far greater than any other ever developed by 
Man, almost paralyzes our imagination with its pos- 
sibilities. It stopped the greatest war of all time in a 
week. The portals of a great new existance for Man 
have been thrown wide, and in one cosmic crash our 
whole conception of power has been changed. Now 
that this change is here, everyone is asking, ‘What 
will be its effect upon my life?’ Of course no one fully 
knows. The world has been spinning around for mil- 
lions of years splitting its own atoms in a quiet sort 
of way, and it probably will be many decades before 
the further controlled application of the atom as a 
source of power to the various uses in the life of the 


American Music 

“Music, to be fine, may be of two types. 
On the one hand it may be a pure art 
form without date, nationality, or other 
specific reference. But, on the other hand, 
to be fine it must be indigenous to the 
place of its origin, at the time of its origin. 
It must come from the spirit of the people, 
sincere and uncontrived. We are not likely 
to have a single national music representa- 
tion of the entire country in America, 
because we are such a cosmopolitan collec- 
tion of peoples that we must produce music 
of many types. When we take our native 
themes and treat them as Dvorak did 
Indian themes in the New World Sym- 
phony, we do not have American music, 
but American melodies embroidered upon 
a European formal structure. Music repre- 
sentative of the life in our great cities 
cannot be the real music of our plains 
and our bayous. A composer in Mexico 
City, who has never been further away 
from home than El Paso, Texas, may set out to write 
a song in Parisian style, but it is more likely to 
make one think of Popocatepetl than of the Eiffel 
Tower. American jazz, imitated in London, Paris, or 
Vienna, sounds no more like the real thing than 
the costumes at a masquerade party look like real 
knights and ladies. However, composers who have lived 
in or near foreign countries sometimes absorb the 
musical atmosphere, as did Bizet. ‘Carmen’ to us is as 
Spanish as saffron. It seems as rich and unctuous as 
the wines of Jerez. The Spaniards, however, never have 
favored the music of Bizet as much, for instance as 
they have that of De Falla. Beautiful as is ‘Carmen ’ 
De Falla’s ‘El Amor Brujo’ is more indigenous of Iberia 
than the music of his French neighbor, Bizet. 

The Cultural Stream Reversed 

“Nevertheless, there are young composers from all 
parts of the country who go to our highly organized 
music schools and universities and learn the techniaue 
of the international structure ( Continued on Page 724) 


individual can be devised. Yet this tre- 
mendous discovery and invention, together 
with the winning of World War II, makes 
1945 an annus mirabilis, comparable only 
to the discovery of the controlled use of 
fire.- 

“To many it may seem that the atomic 
bomb places us, at this time, upon the very 
pinnacle of materialism. As a matter of 
fact, it stresses the importance of those 
concepts of culture and the humanities 
through which the world may be redeemed 
from its ghastly era of horror and bestial- 
ity. In this redemption it seems that music, 
wordless and limitless and yet all-power- 
ful, must have a far-reaching function. 
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A Revolution in Opera 


An Interview with 


<jHa&zlo 


adz 


Internationally Distinguished Conductor 
Musical Director, New York City Center Theater 


SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE BY GUNNAR ASKLUND 


For the past twenty years, at least, readers of The Etude have heard one opinion reiterated by every 
opera expert who has addressed them: the need for municipal repertory companies which can serve the 
double duty of guiding public taste and developing young talent. And now the miracle has come to pass. 
A civic repertory opera company exists in the New York City Center. O rganiied early in 1944 as one of 
the munici pal projects of Mayor Fiorello H. LaG uardia, the New York City Center has blazed a new trail 
in American music, functioning as a nonstar group that gives the public first-class operatic performances 
at a two-dol lar top price, and that provides young artists with the urgently needed drill in stagecraft 
that is impossible for them to obtain in any commercial company. First credit for the City Center s 
notable achievements goes to its director, Laszlo Halasi, who has so far satis. ted the definition of genius 
in that he has created something out of nothing. Born in H ungary , Mr. Halasi first studied piano at the 
Franz Liszt Conservatory in Budapest, under Dohnanyi. Two years before his graduation, he was selected 
to appear as piano soloist with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra of Budapest and became inflamed with 
the desire to conduct as well as to play. In 1929, he was graduated with honors in piano and conducting, 
and immediately became Assistant Conductor at the Budapest Royal Opera. In 1935 and 1936, he was 
invited to Salzburg, as assistant to Toscanini and Bruno Walter, after an immensely successful record of 
work in Prague, Vienna, Rome, and Budapest. In 1936, Mr. Halasi had a long visit from his cousin, the 
son of Dr. Eichhorn, distinguished chemist and Chief of the U. S. Division of Bacteriology in Wash- 
ington. During the months of young Eichhorn s stay, Mr. Halasi heard but one refrain: the complete 
superiority of everything in America! Gifted with an investigating turn of mind, Halasz came over to 
find out for himself. The purpose of his coming was to see America ,* its result has been a revolution of 
American opera. In the following conference, Mr. Halasz tells readers of The Etude how he organized 
the New York City Center, and how other communities can use the same methods in establishing civic 


opera of their own. 


— Editor's Note. 
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*Y work with the City Center grew out of the observations I made 
during my American debut, in 1937, in St. Louis, where I was called 

to conduct “Tristan und Isolde” with Kirsten Flagstad. I was struck 

vith the lack of homogeneousness of the performance as a whole, despite 
he fine material I had to work with. The ‘stars’ were visitors who had 
earned their parts in different companies and in differing styles; the scenery 
vas borrowed; the orchestra was the local Symphony; and the chorus con- 
;isted of volunteer music-lovers who gave their services, without fee, in ex- 
change for the pleasure of singing. Each element was excellent in itself 
3 ut there was little if any fusion among them. And the working conditions 
vere even more disastrous to the hope of fusion! Coming as they did fiom 
iifferent cities, the ‘stars’ met each other for rehearsal about foui houis 
Defore the curtain rose. If all the company members were in town as much 
is twenty-four hours ahead of time, we w r rote the occasion down on the 

calendar in red letters. 


The "Star System" Condemned 

“Inwardly, I rebelled against this strange condition that gave the public 
lot opera, but ‘stars’ and unfused roles; but I was powei less to change it. 
Vnd then I noticed a strange thing. The printed reviews divided theii piaise 
nto two categories: the ‘stars’ were lauded for their voices, theii gifts but 
;he orchestra and chorus were commended for their homogeneous produc- 
tion. The balance, the smoothness, the organized projection of the per- 
formance were said to come from the orchestra and choius and those were 
;he only elements in the performance to have had the leheaising which 
ilone can blend individual voices into a single and unified ai tistic expres- 
sion. I was delighted to find such statements in print! The ciitics were 
saying exactly what I had been thinking and complaining of. After that, I 
made up my mind to do something about it! 

“My worst obstacle was the ‘star system’ which seemed to prevail here. 
Let me make it clear that I have no criticism of any company, any artist; 
it is the system itself which I condemn. The ‘star system’ sets individual 
artists above the performances in which they appear; it encourages people 
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W ITH THE FIRST supplies dropped by para- 
chute to the 58th Portable Surgical Hospi- 
tal isolated in the Burma jungle was a small 
phonograph and records. Soon Bing Crosby, Dinah 
Shore, and Toscanini were bringing the men who 
crowded around a happy reminder of home. “You 
cannot appreciate,” wrote Major F. J. Sazama, hospital 
commandant, “what the general feeling was when the 
records arrived,” adding that they were played until 
the grooves were gone. 

For boosting morale of GI’s in this war, V-Discs 
came next to letters from home. New releases sent 
monthly to our far-flung fighting forces, these Army- 
produced phonograph records were played day and 
night over amplifying systems on transports, hospital 
ships, invasion convoys, along the front lines, even 
in fox holes. Production was stepped up for V-E Day 
after which the boys had more time to listen. 

Produced by the Special Services Division of the 
Army Service Forces, more than eight hundred selec- 
tions from swing to symphony were waxed on over 
3,500,000 nonbreakable, water-resistant records since 
the service started in July, 1943. America’s top musical 
talent cooperated by donating its services, music pub- 
lishers waived royalties, and phonograph companies 
offered many of their facilities. Talent combinations 
never recorded before, including those of men in the 
service, will no doubt make priceless collector’s items, 
although no record can now be bought. Making this 
music available to our scattered service men was one 
of the production miracles of this war. 

Before the Army took over the recording job, GI’s 
had to buy their own equipment or depend on that 
of USO and Red Cross. American records were at a 
premium overseas since shipments usually arrived on 
a beachhead in powder form. Then Col. Howard C. 
Bronson, Chief of the Special Services Music Branch, 
summoned Capt. Robert Vincent, New York sound 
recording engineer in civilian life, and asked him to 
make records for the boys. 

A Valuable Hobby 

Making records has been Capt. Vincent’s hobby, his 
profession, his life. When studying history in public 
school, he wished he could hear the voices of Alexander 
the Great, George Washington, Abraham Lincoln. 
When he was eleven, he met Thomas Edison who gave 
him a recording outfit and recited a humorous story 
for his first record of famous voices. Next, young Vin- 
cent made a recording of a talk President Theodore 
Roosevelt gave before a boys’ club, now the most 
authentic record in existence of the Rough Rider’s 
voice. 

Tracking down celebrated voices became an ad- 
venturous obsession. In Europe, during World War I, 
where he saw service as second Lieutenant in the 
Signal Corps with the A.E.F. and later at the American 
Embassy in France, he added such prizes to his voice 
collection as the Kaiser, Franz Joseph, Foch, Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Kipling, and King Albert of the 
Belgians. 

After the war, he worked with the Edison Laboratories 
for a time, then launched out on his own. Capturing 
voices of the great was still his hobby. He got them 
from old cylinders, off the air, and from over the tele- 
phone. Prize exhibits in his collection of over five 
thousand records of famous voices, recently given to 
Yale University, include P. T. Barnum, McKinley cam- 
paigning against Bryan, Bryan’s Cross of Gold speech, 
Nellie Melba’s farewell to opera, Admiral Peary, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mark Twain, and every U. S. president 
from Cleveland. 

The Experiment Begins 

After Pearl Harbor, a record he once made of the 
voice of Garrett A. Hobart, McKinley’s first term vice- 
president, gave him an idea. He recalled that Hobart’s 
son, who had not heard his father’s voice in forty 
years, came all the way from Florida to New York 
to hear it. If this record meant so much to Hobart’s 
son, thought Capt. Vincent, what would the voices of 
thousands of young men going off to fight in the war 
nie m to their sweethearts and home folks? 

The next morning, Capt. Vincent went to USO head- 
quarters in New York and offered to spend his eve- 
nings at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, making free record- 
ings of sailors’ voices to send back home. USO told 
liim to try it out. When his evenings turned into all 
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night sessions, USO put him on full time and sent him 
out in a station wagon fully equipped to tour the na- 
tion’s camps installing recording machines. The thou- 
sands of talking letters on black acetate discs mailed 
home each month from camps proved so popular with 
the boys and home folks that the service was con- 
tinued throughout the war. 

Before Capt. Vincent could begin making 
service records, which 
he dubbed V-Discs, he 
first secured a plastic 
record tough enough 
to stand the knocks 
and wear of Army 
life, got priorities and 
enough presses to turn 
out quantity produc- 
tion, lifted the record- 
ing ban of James C. 

Petrillo, AFM Chief, 
and got the go sign 
from music publishers, 
recording companies 
and performing artists. 

Then, with his staff of 
five enlisted men, all 
experts in sound, he 
began concentrating on 
talent. The first ship- 
ment was a total of 
50,000 V-Discs in water- 

i * 

proof boxes. Later, a 
Hit Kit folio of pop- 
ular songs containing 
music and lyrics to the 
records was added. The 
response from the front 
lines was immediate. 

Quotas had to be in- 
creased steadily until a 
total of 300,000 records 
were sent monthly, in- 
cluding 60,000 to the 
Navy. 

V-Discs primed the troops for the invasion of the 
Philippines. The convoy of LST’s sailed into the Gulf 
of Leyte with their amplifying systems blaring band 
music. It instilled confidence and quelled the jitters. 
Corp. H. C. Englebretson, who held concerts with a 
loud speaker truck within range of enemy guns along 
the Anzio beachhead, wrote, “Often the men haven’t 
heard their favorite band in months. It’s great to see 
them stroll out of the woods all smiles when the music 
starts.” In Italy the men in isolated artillery and anti- 
aircraft outposts got .their music over telephone wire 
and ear phones when the system was not used for 
communication. 

Christmas in the Jungles 

Christmas V-Discs were flown to remote theatres by 
the Army Air Transport Command to insure their op- 
portune arrival. From the Philippines a GI wrote, “All 
of a sudden, Marian Anderson’s voice came out to us 
singing Ave Maria. Then Stokowski said, ‘Won’t you 
boys join in and sing with us?’ For a minute there 


w’as utter silence, then every man joined in and sang 
Silent Night and other Christmas hymns. For just a 
little while we were all transported home again — it was 
Christmas Eve and we remembered it.” 

Special records played for the civilians in occupied 
countries created good will. In Italy, Toscanini urged 
his countrymen to cooperate with the Allies, and con- 
ducted the Garibaldi War Hymn. Local civilians swelled 

with pride. In French 
villages and towns, 
from a truck loud 
speaker, Lily Pons 
sang a stirring rendi- 
tion of the Marseillaise 
in both English and 
French to the cheering 
populace. 

Interested in the ac- 
tual somids of Army 
and Navy life, Capt. 
Vincent began record- 
ing them while on 
tour of Army camps; 
barks of tough top ser- 
geants, wise cracks and 
lingo of the troops, 
musical and histrionic 
talent, original poetry, 
bugle calls, mock bat- 
tle sounds. Impressed 
with the musical tal- 
ent in the ranks, he 
selected the best for 
V-Discs. 

Last summer some 
members of the Air- 
force Tactical Com- 
mand in Orlando, 
Florida, petitioned 
Capt. Vincent to make 
V-Discs of their Sym- 
phonette, a minature 
symphony orchestra 
recruited from the 
fliers. Capt. Vincent listened to a record sent him and 
was amazed at the Symphonette’s superiority. He 
replied he could cut the record if provided with quick 
transportation for his equipment. They considered the 
morale factor sufficiently important to send a plane. 
When he went down there, the recording session had 
to be set at midnight when the sound of plane motors 
would not interfere. From then until dawn, the Sym- 
phonettes, stripped to the waist and wet with per- 
spiration, recorded Bach and other classics for the 
whole Army. 

Some promising discoveries were made, among them 
Corp. Gordon Myers, baritone. Corp. Myers made his 
record debut on a V-Disc singing A Soldier’s Prayer 
music by Maj. Brown Bolte, words by Lt. Col. Harold 
G. Hoffman. Now NBC and phonograph companies are 
waiting to sign him up on his return to civilian life. 

Requests by the hundreds for favorite selections 
from privates to generals helped the staff supply music 
the boys liked best. General Eisenhower wanted to 
heai Benny Havens, an old i Continued on Page 726) 
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I — I have nothing to do with this story. I am 
just the clef (or the chorus, if you prefer) , to 
tell you what it is all about. I am also trying- 
very hard to look like the Spirit of Christmas. 
As for the two flats — well, the action of the story 
did take place in two flats, or as they were called 
at that time, lodgings. But here is the story: 

II — Ebenezer Scrooge was one of the meanest, 
most selfish and hard-hearted men in London. 
As an assistant in his office he employed an 
underpaid and brow-beaten man whose name 
was Bob Cratchit. Now — 


III — Bob had a wife and several children, and 
this was a loving, tender-hearted family. One of 
the children was a cripple who, because of his 
condition, had grown very little and was called 
Tiny Tim. 

IV — Tiny Tim was always sunny and cheerful, 
and he was the very heart of the Cratchit family! 

V — The year had rolled around to Christmas 
Eve and Scrooge had grudgingly given Bob per- 
mission to spend Christmas at home with his 
family. When he left, he wished his employer 
“Merry Christmas,” but Scrooge bitterly scoffed 
at the idea and sneered Bob out of the office. He 
had done the same thing earlier in the day when 
his nephew came by to ask him to dinner. 

VI— That night, when Scrooge went to bed and 

to sleep, he was in the worst of tempers and 


VII— Was visited by three apparitions: The 
Spirit of Christmas Past, the Spirit of Christmas 
Present, and the Spirit of Christmas Future 
They took him, one at a time, through his 
youth, his hard, flinty manhood, and his probable 
future. The things they showed him affected 
him greatly, and left him so convinced of his 
wrongdoing that he promised the last Spirit to 
make amends, if given another chance. 
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VIII — The spell of the heart-breaking scenes he 
had witnessed in his sleep was still upon him 
when he awoke, and he determined to begin his 
reform at once. First of all he thought of Bob 
Cratchit and how he might make his Christmas 
happier. (Scrooge began to grow a halo) . 

IX — Raising the window of his room he looked 
out and called to a boy in the yard below, “Boy, 
what day is this?” When the youth answered 
that it was Christmas Day he told him — 

X — “Go to the Poulterer’s, around the corner, 
and buy the largest turkey he has for sale and 
send it to the Cratchit family.” 
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XI — The turkey was duly paid for and sent to 
its destination, and there was both astonishment 
and delight when the Cratchits realized who had 
sent it. 

XII — Such a turkey had never been dreamed of 
by the Cratchits, and they were happy beyond 
belief. In the meantime— 

XIII— Scrooge had gone to his nephew’s for 
dinner, and he was warmly welcomed and made 
much of for the balance of the day. Old scores 
were forgotten and a new basis of friendship 
established. 

XIV — When he walked home that evening 
Scrooge realized that the day had been a happy 
one because he had had a part in making other 
people happy, and he determined, more firmly 
than ever, to follow this idea for the rest of 
his life. 

XV— The next day he surprised and delighted 
Bob Cratchit by raising his salary to a decent 
sum, upon which he could live comfortably. 

% 

XVI — He became a second father to Tiny Tim, 
who learned to love him, as did the other mem- 
bers of the family. But here we must let Tiny 
Tim close the story, which he does by saying, 
“God bless us every one!” 
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T HERE’S GOING TO BE a calendar of abun- 
dance for this first post-war season on the air- 
ways. The great American listening public is to 
have the opportunity to hear those compositions which 
are standard in every music -loving home, together 
with many novelties, new stars, and added attractions. 
This first post-war Christmas will be full of radio 
surprises, and we urge all our readers to watch theii 
daily papers for announcements. 

The American Broadcasting Company announces 
that its 1945-46 schedule offers much of interest not 
only to the trained musician and the student of music, 
but also to those who like music for its own sake. 
Recently, this network announced the appointment of 
Alfred Wallenstein as director of music, and the 
division of its music activities into two distinct fields. 
Mr. Wallenstein is in charge of the strictly classical 
field, while Paul Whiteman is in charge of the other 
side of the fence. With these two gentlemen at the 
helm, we rather imagine folks are going to be often 
turning their dials the American Broadcasting way. 
The Metropolitan Opera and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, both leaders in their own respective en- 
deavors, again appear on the ABC music calendar this 
winter. In addition, the Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
returns to the airways, as a part of the ABC family, 
presenting its program of music which is familial and 
widely loved. Offering distinguished guests — conductors, 
vocalists, and instrumentalists — this program will aim 
to blend the familiar in operatic and symphonic liter- 
ature with the old favorites in the ballad field, the 
folksong and the so-called “lighter music.” The Ford 
Hour, which began on Sunday, September 30th (8 to 
9 P.M., EST), will carry through next June. 

The first of thirty broadcasts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, to be heard from Symphony Hall in 
Boston, Hunter College in New York, and from Mil- 
waukee, began on Saturday, October 6 (9:30 to 10.30, 
EST) . This is the third season that this ensemb e 
has been featured on ABC. As in the past, the season, 
in addition to the thirty concerts in charge of Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky and others, will include the Sum- 
mer concerts at the Esplanade, the “Pops” conceits, 
and the programs from the Tanglewood Festival. Di. 
Koussevitzky is observing his twenty-second consecu- 
tive year as conductor of the Boston Orchestra, an 
the organization itself is celebrating its sixty- i sea 
son. During the thirty broadcasts, four guest conduc- 
tors and several soloists will appear. , 

An early Sunday morning program (for Easterners 

at least) is the Coffee Concert, heaid eac i 
ABC from 8:30 to 9:00 A.M., EST. Sylvan Shulman 
the concert master of ABC’s own orchestra is heaid 
on this program with Earl Wilde, P^ m st, and othei 
soloists. The program is a chamber music o , ^ 

mighty nice eye-opener for those w io i 

their breakfast. . 

The return of the Metropolitan Opera is scheduled 
ine icbuiii ux o ppiebrated by the season’s 

for December 1st. It will be ceiemaLcu y 

first performance of “The Magic Flute with Biuno 
Walter conducting. There will be a total of e ^ hteel 
matinee performances this season, broadcast dnect y 
from the stage of the Metropolitan Opeia House. - 
ager Edward Johnson announces quite a number of 
new artists who will be heard during the season and 
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the return of several others, including the popular 
Scandinavian tenor, Jussi Bjoerling. Among the new 
artists are Robert Merrill, baritone, and Thomas Hay- 
ward, tenor, winners in last season’s Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air, as well as Dorothy Kirsten, 
soprano, Torsten Ralf , tenor, and Arthur Kent, baritone. 

Radio listeners from coast to coast have expressed 
their approval of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s switching the time 
of its famous American 
School of the Air from 
morning to late afternoon. 

These programs, now 
heard from 5:00 to 5:30 
PM., EST, are finding a 
larger and more enthusi- 
astic audience than be- 
fore. Although these pro- 
grams are designed for 
education, and primarily 
are for the schools, their 
interest is not confined to 
the young. Old and young 
alike find these programs 
stimulating and interest- 
ing listening, and we can- 
not recommend too highly 
that our readers make it 
a practice to tune-in on 
them. There are five pro- 
grams a week. Mondays 
bring us the “Story of 
America,” presenting in 
colorful dramatizations 
the founding and growth 
of the nation’s life and 
institutions, from the days 
of the Indians to Amer- 
ica’s present world leader- 
ship. This month’s pro- 
grams take up “Jefferson 
and the Independence” 

(December 3) , “The Gen- 
ius of Franklin” (Decem- 
ber 10), “Launching the 
Republic” (December 17) , 

“The Bill of Rights” (De- 
cember 24) , and “The 
Western Reserve” (December 31). Some of 
folks have written in that these programs r \ 0lder 
them in refreshing their memories on Amer* > a lot for 
Tuesday’s programs are “Gateways to M Ca, . S histor y. 
are planned with an eye to presenting a wr? 10 ” The y 
fare of classics, lighter favorites f olk 611 bal an C ed 
spirituals, as well as modern music mi Sou & s and 
inform listeners of the origins and’ to 

the offerings. December’s programs i P f Vallle s of 
Christmas Day broadcast of special ch- Up to the 
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but “Rounds and Fugues” on the 4th will prove inter- 
esting to many folks who think that forms in music 
are complicated, and the program of the 11th, “Sym- 
phonies in Miniature” will appeal to all admirers of 
orchestral music. The program of the 18th deals with 
the old favorite, “The Nutcracker Suite.” 

Wednesdays programs are “The March of Science.” 
This series dramatizes not only the early inquiries of 
man’s curiosity into the physical world about him, but 
the wonders of the machines and materials flowing 
out of wartime laboratories, and the application of 
these things to the needs of peace. The titles of the 
programs for this month are intriguing: “Thicker than 
Watei (December 5) * “Conquering Pain” (December 
12) , “Germs Away” (December 19) and “Check-UP» 
Please!” (December 26). 

Eiving World,” Thursdays’ programs, deals 
wl Hl, current events. This month’s broadcasts are 
entitled, Japan’s Road” (December 6) , “Controls for 
Inflation (December 13) , “Training for the New Age' 
(December 20), and “1945 Review” (December 27). 

Tales from Far and Near,” Fridays’ programs, has 

narenr, T™ 7 t0 the y ™ng. B ut ^’hft fun for the 

tw M h6 , n possible to join in to the listening of 

“Pecos Bm” m liS m ° nth four tales will be presented: 

cember i ll ® ecemb er 7) , “Reluctant Dragon” ( pe ' 

“TaminMf’ t , Plckwick Papers” (December 21), and 
Taming of the Shrew” (December 28) . 

Air program ° f Muslc ’ tb e new NBC University of th 
program senes, heard Thursdays from 11:30 to 

12:00 midnight, EST, 'K 1 
unfold this year the h 1 
tory of music through 
performance of co^P 0 
tions of many P erl0Ci * 
Each program will r 
the development of a P' 

ticular music form 01 s 
from early times to ^ 
present day. sinC ® 
thirty -six bl ' 0 ^ d tobe r 

(counting from _ v 
11) will deal with 1 
dramatic forms of ^ 
here will be a good 



Here win be a go<^ cb jjo 
for the radio listened 
enjoys classical nllis | a to 
knows nothing abo 11 ’ 
get a little inside n t 
mation. But do 110 1 [s \. 
the idea that the aC .^1 
tion of a bit of 111 ^ 
knowledge will P r ° v $e 
stuff; on the contra™ 
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entertain as well -gjc 
form. You will he al 
written for old 11 . 5k 
meats like the ^ 
chord, the recorder- ed 
lute, and viols, P el 9 [id 

on those instrumeu ygiif 
get a chance to f° r 
own opinion whet» e 
music is heard to ^ 
advantage, as so „r 
would have ns be 
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Practical Hints from Caruso 


I N 1928 THEEE APPEARED “Wings of Song, 
the Story of Caruso”, by Dorothy Caruso and 
Torrance Goddard (Caruso’s widow and her 
sister) , in which was recounted discreetly and 
lovingly the story, both happy and sad, of the 
brief married life of Enrico and Dorothy Caruso. 

In 1945 appears “Enrico Caruso, His Life and 
Death,” by Dorothy Caruso alone. The latter pub- 
lication contains most of the material in the 
earlier version, plus numerous additional photo- 
graphs of the singer in various costumes and 
poses, several characteristic caricatures drawn by 
him, a goodly sheaf of love letters written in 
quaint, Italianized English to his wife in the 
course of his infrequent absences from her, and 
an informative appendix of. facts and figures. 
Readers who enjoy a good love story will find the 
book worth perusing; the occasional references 
to Caruso’ methods and habits as a singer merit 
consideration by students of singing. 

It can hardly be disputed that Enrico Caruso 
was the most popular and the most generously 
remunerated musician that the world has ever 
known: the memories of those old enough actual- 
ly to have known him* the two hundred and 
thirty-four records offered by the Victor Com- 
pany, and the figures of what was paid him after 
he came to this country, all conspire to show that 
his amazing, his incomparable popularity and 
financial success were unquestionable. 

His voice was exquisite in quality; thrilling in 
its intensity. Madame Sembrich thought more 
highly of the voice of Masini, a tenor with whom 
she had sung in Russia in the eighties. Rubin i, 
the primo Tenore par excellence of the 1840’s, 
may have been Caruso’s equal. Who can say? 
There is no doubting the ear-satisfying quality 
of the Victor records. Caruso loved his art and 
practiced it with profound reverence, even adora- 
tion; in the field of bel canto he had no equals, 
no rivals. He had shortcomings, of course, but, 
from the Italian point of view, they were very 
few. It is never possible to explain just how a great 
artist achieves his greatness, but it may be worth- 
while to try to explore the secrets of greatness and so 
perhaps to leam “Hints of the proper craft, tricks of 
the tool’s true play.” 

A Simply Told Tale 

Since Caruso’s death much has been published in 
regard to his vocal method; some of it offered by men 
who based their claim to authority on personal contact 
and an intimate knowledge of the singer's throat; some 
of it by teachers who, without direct knowledge, felt 
sure that his art was based on principles taught in 
their own studios. All these assertions and surmises 
have some interest for the student, some of them have 
real value, but the fact remains that in the twenty- 
five years that have elapsed since the singer sang his 
last note, not one singer has come before the public 
who can, in any sense, be said to be Caruso's successor 
or to have really inherited any of his outstanding 
qualities. 

Mrs. Caruso makes no pretense to musical knowledge 
or to explain how her husband won his triumphs; her 
aim is only to tell simply and reverently the story of 
their life together. But, sprinkled here and there in 
her pages, are sentences and paragraphs that are 
worth pondering by students of singing like ourselves. 
For instance, it is surprising to learn that Caruso never 
had any regular lessons in singing. When, as a very 
young man, he was doing military duty he sang for a 
reputable teacher in Naples. The maestro’s comment 
was, “You have a voice like wind in the shutters!” He 
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declined to accept him as a pupil, but allowed him to 
listen to his lessons to others. Throughout his long 
operatic career Caruso came under the influence of a 
number of great musicians, like Toscanini and Lom- 
bardi, but there is no trace in the record of a teacher 
of voice, pure and simple. 

At the time of Caruso’s first seasons in New York 
he was often associated with PlanQon, the famous 
French bass, who was a past master of vocal technique. 
PlanQon was asked what he thought of Caruso’s voice 
production. Je crois que c’est remission du Bon Dieu ” 
(I think his emission is the gift of God.) And we 
probably shall have to agree with Plancon that the 
secret of the tenor’s art was largely in the keeping of 
the singer and his Maker. 

Plancon was asked who his own teacher had been. He 
spoke gratefully of Sbriglia, an Italian, teaching in 
Paris, who had helped him greatly in the matter of 
breathing, but he referred to no one else. About the 
time of this conversation there was a revival of “La 
Sonnambula” at the Metropolitan with Sembrich, 
Caruso, and PlanQon in the leading roles. It was impos- 
sible to say which of the three excelled in the execu- 
tion of the many coloratura passages with which the 
opera abounds — all three singers proved themselves 
expert vocalists. 

Nellie Melba’s flawless technique has been generally 
credited to the teaching of Mathilde Marchesi in Paris, 
but Isidore Luckstone, a competent judge, heard her 
in Melbourne before she left Australia and thought it 
already a perfect instrument. 

Bernard Shaw did not sing himself, but was brought 


up in an atmosphere of voice production. He heard 
de Reszke in London in the early eighties and 
described his voice as a light baritone of pleasing 
quality. After three or four years in retirement 
de Reszke was back on the operatic stage, singing- 
leading tenor roles, the outstanding tenor of the 
time. So far as is known, he' effected the transmu- 
tation under his own guidance. 

The Teacher No Miracle Worker 

In citing these cases of celebrated singers who 
seem to have achieved their celebrity with little 
or no regular teaching, I have no wish to disparage 
the value of good teaching in the development of 
a young singer; my point is that for a successful 
career the quality of the teacher is perhaps not 
so all-important as the quality of the student. 
Too often young singers think that a teacher is a 
kind of miracle worker who can train a voice to 
perfection while the student remains as passive 
as a mass of clay in the hands of the sculptor. A 
good many years ago a young soprano made a 
most successful, but unheralded, debut before the 
New York public. Her voice was found to be 
exquisite, her singing truly delightful. Every other 
young soprano, anxious for a similar triumph, 
asked who was her teacher. It was a worthy, but 
hitherto little known maestro. In a few weeks 
the maestro’s studio was full of young songstresses 
who expected him to transform them into night- 
ingales. Alas, he never again had such good mate- 
rial to work with, and the aspirants flocked to 
other studios to learn the trick. 

We are, I feel, justified in believing that Caruso’s 
vocal apparatus was constructed in the most 
favorable way for the utterance of “Profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art.” Mrs. Caruso reports that, 
“The cavities within Enrico’s face were extraor- 
dinary. The depth, width, and height of the roof 
of his mouth, the broad cheekbones, and flat even 

teeth, the wide forehead above wide-set eyes 

this spacious architecture gave him his deep 
resonance of tone. He could put an egg in his mouth 
and no one would guess that an egg was there. His 
chest was enormous and he could expand it nine 
inches. ‘Does he never breathe?’ people sometimes asked 
as a phrase, unbroken by a breath, went on and on to 
its final supreme note. But his vocal cords in them- 
selves were no more remarkable than those of most 
singers. When he was asked what were the requisites 
of a great singer he said, ‘A big chest, a big mouth, 
ninety per cent memory, ten per cent intelligence, lots 
of hard work and something in- the heart’.” Mrs 
Caruso quotes also: “‘How can I explain how I do? 

I hold my chest up — so. And my stomach in so. 

And my sit down in — so. And then I sing’.” 

An Unusual Personality 

Surely, it is safe to assume that the amplitude and 
the sonority of his voice were due, at least in part 
to his extraordinary facial structure and his amazing 
breath control. (His capacity lor long phrases is nota- 
bly exemplified in his record of “Spirto gentil”) . 

“Enrico was a musician who had no time for music 
We never went to hear opera. I don’t believe he had 
heard one for twenty years, except those in which he 
himself sang, and even then he never stood in the 
wings to listen to the other singers.” He did not play 
the piano and probably knew little about the theory 
of music. “No amateur accompanist ever played for 
him nor did he ever sing ‘for fun’ at parties.” 

It is strange that a singer of so friendly and gene- 
rous a disposition as Caruso should have taken no 
interest in the performances ( Continued on Page 722) 
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Rote or Note? 

Should a small child be taught by rote 
without too much emphasis on note read- 
ing, or will this lay a poor foundation for 
good sight reading later? My son was five 
years old recently and has been playing 
four months. He has absolute pitch, is 
halfway through Mason’s “Folk Songs and 
Famous Pictures,” and plays most of 
Thompson’s “Teaching Little Fingers to 
Play.” At first I sent him to another 
teacher, but then I decided to take over 
myself, as she .was making note-reading 
such a drudgery that he was losing his 
enjoyment of playing. The point she made 
was that he must be made to read, or 
eventually, having such a good ear he 
would never read well. Two other com- 
petent teachers, friends of mine, believe 
that small children should not read notes, 
but learn everything by rote. . . . who 
is right? — Mrs. M. B. K., Maryland. 

What do you think of teaching begin- 
ners entirely by rote? Rote teaching helps 
them to master the keyboard in a very few 
lessons, and play pieces like the Wood- 
Nymphs’ Harp or Elmenreich’s Spinning 
Song in fifteen to twenty lessons. Why are 
little children made to play by note from 
the very beginning? ... I am now special- 
izing in Rote teaching and would like some 
advice. — Mrs. F. W. P., Illinois. 

Just how soon and how thoroughly 
should a seven year old beginner read 
his notes? Should he know all the notes 
on the staff by fifteen lessons? I recently 
heard a teacher say that if his pupils 
played by fingering “or numbers” for 
months it didn’t worry him. It does worry 
me, for I am very anxious to have mine 
know their notes. I confess that my great- 
est problem is teaching six and seven year 
old children to read. — Mrs. J. P. S., North 
Carolina. 


These letters, chosen from many re- 
cently received, epitomize the serious 
note-rote dilemma which worries many 
Round Tablers. I think the majority of 
successful teachers — those who hold their 
students three years or more — agree with 
me that rote and note training go hand 
in hand from the first lessons. Indeed, a 
beginning of note reading should be made 
at the very first lesson. This applies to 
all age-groups and is especially necessary 
with young children whose association 
with staff and notes should start with 
their first touching of the piano keys. In 
the early lessons of such young children 
(four to six) some of the notation asso- 
ciation may be made casual, like a “pic- 
ture” of the melody line played, but even 
at this early age the habit of playing 
from the notes can be firmly established. 

The important function of reading from 
the start is to make the pupil aware of 
the inextricable relation between printed 
page and keyboard. The visual represen- 
tation of the music stands before him, 
it is constantly referred to and examined, 
its texture is painlessly insinuated into 
his consciousness. As a result, the symbols 
of notation are quickly bound up with 
his aural and physical approach to the 
piano. 

Unless such association is made, right 
from the start, faulty reading foundation 
will almost certainly be laid. The longer 
it is delayed the more difficult it becomes 
for students to adjust and coordinate the 
simultaneous reading-playing process. 
The talented pupils — those with good 
ears, physical condition and intelligence 
— resent and combat the later introduc- 
tion of a brand new and higly involved 
process, while the less gifted ones sud- 
denly feel thrown overboard without a 
straw to clutch. Is it any wonder that 
many of them find “note reading a 
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own instruction book. Examples: 
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and Music Educator 


Correspondents with this Depart- 
ment are reguested to limit Letters 
to One Hundred and Fifty Words. 


and notes. Under no circumstances per- 
mit him to look down at the keyboard 
His eyes follow the line of printed nota- 
tion as he plays: 

Ex.l 



drudgery” as Mrs. M. B. K. says, and lose 
their “enjoyment of playing”? 

How to Begin 

We know of course that fluent reading 
is only possible after a certain amount of 
automatic control of the keyboard has 
been developed. Without fail, part of 
each lesson must be devoted to finding 
keys and keyboard intervals without look- 
ing at the hands. The Children’s Technic 
Book (Maier-Liggett) gives a thorough 
explanation tpp. 18 & 19) of how’ to pro- 
ceed with this “Blind Flying.” ... 

Correct reading habits will be initiated 
after a few lessons if the teacher “makes 
a game” of transferring the notes from 
the staff to the keyboard without looking. 
As soon as the pupil is able to locate 
some of the C’s by “feel” give him exer- 
cises like these— printed in large staff 
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home bom school.” 
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TEN PROFITABLE YEARS 

The Editor of The Etude extends warmest congratulat’ 

Maier, to the readers of this department, and in fact to T? 1S t0 Dr - Guy 
upon the completion of ten profitable years of coopera ti Etude itself 
connection with The Etude began with the November la ' Dr ’ M aier’s 
during this period he has developed a loyal following f 5 issue > and 
sincere teachers and pupils who depend upon his adw M earnes t and 
have found it to their advantage to do so. He has carried becau se thev 
traditions of his predecessors, N. J. Corey and Clarence w ahead the fine 
these has added his own wide experience as a virtuoso wamilt °n, and to 
teacher. Two of his pupils are among the most widelv T* 1 as a master 
younger virtuosi of America — Dalies Frantz and Leona , er &lded of the 
The Etude is especially proud of its editorial staff • Penn ari 0 
and is grateful to its readers who have sent it literal R 1 de Partm er ,t,. 
letters stating their delight and satisfaction for the • thou Sanri 1 
tion they have received. advice and informal 
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I N THE UNITED STATES well over 100,000,000 
phonograph records are sold annually. There are 
about 400,000 coin phonographs in commercial 
establishments throughout the country, this being- 
only a fraction of the number of phonographs being 
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Victor Young served as personal pianist and musical director in Mr. Edison's experimental laboratory h 
es range, New Jersey. (The Hon. Charles Edison, former Governor of New Jersey and son of the 
great inventor recently stated in a letter to Mr. Young: "You knew Mr. Edison so well during a very 
interesting part of his career.") -Editor’s Note 


used in private homes and in educational and recrea- 
tional centers. During one year 364,045 pianos were 
sold in America. For performance fees of music for 
profit the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers distributes among its approximate 
eighteen hundred members between $5,000,000 and 
$8,000,000 annually. Glad Henderson, former editor of 
several leading musical trade magazines estimated a 
few years ago that close to $1,000,000,000 was spent 
each year, in the United States alone, in all the vari- 
ous artistic and commercial musical activities. Multiply 
these amounts by money spent for music in all the 
various countries in the world and the grand total is 
staggering. Just how did this all come about? 

Many factors, of course, have entered into the 
present-day enthusiasm for the participation in music 
and in the field of musical appreciation. But two 
accomplishments and their subsequent developments 
stand out predominantly; namely, the printing of 
music and Edison’s invention of the phonograph. 

During the Middle Ages the drafting by hand of 
musical manuscripts was a common occupation in 
the monasteries and in large churches. This costly 
process required laborious patience and involved great 
expense, therefore the access to musical works was 
limited. The first secular songs were composed by the 
Troubadours who flourished about 1100. Prominently 
among these composers were William, Count of Por- 
tiers; Richard I of England; Queen Eleanor of France; 
and others of the leisurely elegant class. 

Early Music Printing 

Many of the songs of the Troubadours were learned 
“by ear” by a class of itinerant vagabonds who were 
known as Joglars. These Joglars were wandering 
entertainers who danced, clowned, did acrobatics, sang 
songs, and played on the lute, viol, and harp. Many 
Troubadours were poets and rhapsodists who sang 
the legends of the land in verse. Thus the songs of 
the Troubadours were brought before the general 
public. 

The first music printing from type was done by 


Ulrich Hahn in Rome in 1476. In these printed copies 
the ciude staffs were in red while the notes were 
printed in black. In 1525 Pierre Haultin, a type-maker, 
first worked out a process for printing both staffs and 
notes simultaneously in black ink. With this develop- 
ment music publishing as a trade was started in 
vaiious cities. The printing of music from copper 
engraved plates was accomplished in 1586 by Verovio 
in Rome. Copper being very hard, it was laborious 
to engrave on it and it was not until about 1700 that 
the plan of engraving on soft metal plates began. 
This method continues to be used today. 

The invention of the magnetic telegraph by the 
American artist and inventor, Samuel F. B. Morse, in 
1837, was followed by years of countless experimenta- 
tion in Electra-physics in relation to sound, upon the 


part of soores of inventors. Mr. Edison took a very 
deep interest in these experiments, notably that of 
the telephone. 

Alexander Graham Bell and Elisha Gray both filed 
applications covering the basic principles of the 
telephone on the same day, February 18, 1876. Bell’s 
application was filed a few hours before Gray’s and 
Bell was granted the patent. Edison realized the great 
possibilities of Bell’s magnetic telephone. He imme- 
diately went to work and produced the Edison carbon 
transmitter, also the electro-motograph, a .device 
which greatly amplified the human voice. These 
inventions made the modern telephone and radio- 
microphone possible. 

In the early days of the telephone, it was customary 
m “calling up” to say, “Are you ready to talk?” or, 
Are you there?” Grabbing the receiver one day 
Edison excitedly shouted into the transmitter “Hello.” 
The world at large has been “Hello-ing” ever since. 
In his experiments with the telephone Edison realized 
the power of a diaphragm to take up sound vibrations. 
A toy was made in which the ratchet and pawl were 
connected to a diaphragm. By speaking in a loud 
voice into the funnel, a pulley on the ratchet would 
automatically cause the effigy of a little man to saw 
wood. In this Edison “saw” possibilities. 

The First Voice Reproduction 

This experiment coupled with a device he had per- 
fected which embossed telegraph signals on a revolving- 
paper disc, brought Edison to the realization that if 
the movements of the diaphragm could be properly 
recorded, he could record and reproduce the human 
voice. His associates thought the idea was absurd. 
But with his usual bull-dog tenacity, the then tliirty- 
year-old inventor, drew sketches and a crude model 
was made. A recording needle attached to a diaphragm 
made indentations in tinfoil wrapped, around a cyl- 
inder. The cylinder was rotated by hand and by 
resetting the needle after recording, reproduction 
was accomplished. 

When Edison spoke the words “Mary had a little 
lamb” into the crude model and the words were 
played back perfectly, he was almost as surprised as 
were his assistants. All were jubilant. News of the 
uncanny invention spread rapidly. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad ran special trains to Menlo Park to accom- 
modate the crowds who were eager to hear and see 
the latest invention of the “Great Wizard.” President 
Hayes invited Edison to the White House and the 
words, “Mary had a little lamb,” echoed through the 
corridors of that historic edifice. 

The logical procedure rrom recording the spoken 
word was the recording of music, and this Mr Edison 
did with sheer delight. He was the most ardent lover 
of music I have ever met and spent several hours 
each day listening to music. ( Continued on Page 680) 
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George Eliot— Musician 



_ Now she went to Munich because she was hungry 
for art and music. During this visit, much of “Adam 
Bede” was written. It was suggested to her that 
Adam himself played too passive a role, and should 
be brought into open collision with Arthur. She writes: 

“This doubt haunted me, and out of it grew the 
scene in the wood between Arthur and Adam; the 
fight came to me as a necessity one night at the 
Munich opera, when I was listening to ‘William TellV 
“Adam Bede” placed George Eliot in the forefront 
of living novelists, along with Dickens and Thackeray 
(it was Dickens who first suspected that George 
Eiiot was a woman) ; and “The Mill on the Floss” 
(I860) made secure a position that was to be strength- 
, by “ Silas Marner,” “Romola,” Felix Holt/’ 
Middleman*!,’' and “Daniel Deronda.” 


I N NOVEMBER of 1819 (Schubert was then twenty- 
two years old, Mendelssohn and Chopin were ten, 
and Wagner, six) , Robert Evans, farmer, surveyor, 
and estate manager in Warwickshire, England, reg- 
istered the birth of his daughter Mary Ann, thus 
entering the first record of a career destined to become 
that of the most learned woman of the time and the 
greatest woman writer of all time — George Eliot. 

The little Mary Ann (or Marian, as she was later 
to call herself) was in no sense precocious. She was 
so fond of play that learning to read was a hardship. 
Her • earliest pleasures were wild rompings with her 
brother Isaac, later captured in “The Mill on the 
Floss.” The girl showed precocity of soul, however. 
From childhood on, she was tormented by all the 
hungers of the artistic spirit. Sensitive, shy, ardent, 
and warmly affectionate, she was constantly reaching 
out toward — something. The fact that that some- 
thing” was creative genius did not show itself until 
she was nearly forty. Until then she groped, busying 
herself with studies, minor literary work, and the 
music which all through her life was her favoiite 
rslfiXcitioii 

Music ranked as part of a general education which, 
for a country girl of her time, was unusually libeial. 
The state of her mother’s health made it necessary 
to send Mary Ann to school when she was five, and 
she distinguished herself as an apt pupil in seVeial 
boarding establishments. Her best school subjects weie 
English composition, modern languages, and music. 
When she was eighteen, her mother’s death placed 
her in charge of her father’s home, and she acquitted 
herself conscientiously of her responsibilities, even 
though she deplored the lack of time for study and 
piano practice. Still, she used what scanty leisure she 
had to pursue the interests she loved best. In between 
supervising household and dairy (in later yeais, she 
remarked to a friend that one of her hands was a 
little broader than the other from years of butter- 
making) , she read avidly, studied German and Italian, 
and worked as best she could at her music. 


The Literary World Opens 

At twenty-one, her household removed to Coventry 
/here the eager girl found herself suddenly an o 
he first time in contact with world thought. S 
uickly accepted in the intellectual circle, took part m 
liscussions of the modern ideas of the 1840 s and ma e 
he acquaintance of figures like Froude an ° • 

ler first serious writing venture grew out of 
nterest in religion — a translation, fiom the V 

,f Strauss’ “Life of Jesus,” a two-year task which 
>rought her no recognition whatever. When l 
ather died, in 1849, she joined friends on a torn o 
-he Continent and began, at last, to fine vcisc . 

A brief visit to Geneva prolonged itself into an 
light-months’ stay because of the congema i y 
iound in the home where she boarded, an aitist 
wme where music and sociability were cultivated 
Under these influences, she intensified hei st . y 
Tiusic 

On her return to England, she again took up writ- 
ing. After placing several contributions in t le es 
minster Review, she was invited by its editoi o join 
the staff, went up to London, and found herself pai 
of the literary world. Mary Ann Evans place m tha 
world was but a minor one. She did most of the haid 
routine work of the magazine, reviewed books, and 
wrote articles. However, she was finding her wings, 
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and contact with people like Herbert Spencer, Har- 
riet Martineau, George Henry Lewes, and Thomas 
Carlyle helped her to strengthen them. 

During these days, she found release from work and 
cares in music. She practiced, went to concerts and 
operas, and contributed to fun at parties by her play- 
ing. The staff of the Westminster Review held gath- 
erings for writers and people of note, and while the 
formal part of the proceedings was under way, Miss 
Evans, the assistant, took notes; but when the jollity 



MARY ANN EVANS 
(“George Eliot") 


began, she seated heiself at the piano and iYIgv i 
songs and marches. c yed 

Not until 1856 did she try her hand at fiction wn 
great misgivings as to her ability to write “dm™.- 
ally,” she began the tale of ‘‘Amos Barton » T , atlc ~ 
accepted by Blackwood’s Magazine and the deli v.T aS 
author supplemented it with other sketches b ; e d 
‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life.” It was at this tin * tle 
she hit upon the pen name of George EliotE that 
screen to protect her if her writing proved a f -f S a 
But it did not prove a failure. George E1‘ ailure! 
immediate recognition. Thackeray praised h 10t Won 
and the “something” she had been seekine* Wor k, 
suddenly to represent more than a vague seeme d 
dream. During most of her career Geor* 01 * 11 ® 
alternated hard work with joyous visits to th Eliot 
try, or trips to foreign parts— Germany Ttoi be L c °un- 

,y ’ lta iy, Prance. 
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ejeorge Allot s nature. She never went into “society, 

hEi-E 1G J bes t reci 'eation in a few close friendships, 
books and music. She made a habit of hearing the 

to noniEE U1 London; also » for economy, she wen 
Shp hpr, C \ concerts w here good music was perf° rm ‘ 
after vfjf !° me music at least once a week; a« d ’ 
to town fn t0 the countl 'y- £ he came hurrying ba 
house The 1 ' In 1863 ’ ** moved to a 1 

'furnish irio. 1101 y> where the most important o 
deSt in ii f the new pia ™- She took the greatej 
try it and , leis elf, and invited musical fr ien a 
frequent vJM t0 ber ’ The violinist Jansa W . ^ 

Beettmven’s vEib him ’ Ge °^ 3 Eliot ftS 

through m and Piano Sonatas, reading 

performing; th * CmS at tlle diffi cult parts, and 
“new So” iE Wit , h great fl nency and taste- ^ 
Sunday aftPi Was also res Ponsible for the fa ^ 
to try y outfh° 0nS ' ° ri Sinally inviting a few Of® 
open her home lnstrumen t, she gradually caa $ 
literature art * ° nCe a Week to people interes 
minds of ’the P° :itics - There cams the « 

and to delieht- ^ 0 , en joy the charm of Geoige a,. 

which alwavs r>i- ln b e conversation and the 
By a cm , CUmaXed ths gatherings. ntaC t 

with the worldEi Chance > George Eliot’s last con 
17 ’ 1880, S h e Jf* 1Pade through music. On D**®* 
Hall. The hall ended a concert in the St. ‘ c0 ld- 
Still, on her ret, EM ovsl ’-warm and she took ^ 
her usual skill n }, bome , she played the P i£U1 net' 
formance. Ttm ' M ., lellved the pleasures of t 1 , e f, 
complications 1 , grew rapidly worse, «o^ e 

Eliot died develop cd, and five days later Ge°>- 

Her love of • • • 

concert going n p!? C reac hed deeper than playh- 1 ^ te d 
to music, rank? rgG Eliot was passionately 0 j 
e : more, she \ V 1 ^ arnon S the chief richnes ^ 
to feel and finders enclowed with the sensitive 1 

sbe Possessed thp music ns part of herse • : C a 
nature i s evidence* ear of a markedly lll ja geS 

She had perfect com her abilit y to master lang“ & 
Spanish German ° mmand of Greek, Latin, « 

Again, « 

nhties of cadence to seizs u P° n those m ^ 
Inef strengths of E dlalect which rank a1110 ^ 
The diaiog of A George Eliot’s character* * $ 
°n the Floss-) J G e SS and Aunt Pullet ( T . b ps 

r da ”) , of the ft tl talk of Mordecai 

ay. > > °f the farm Gp th-century Florentines „gjj8 

S ruer ” is moreEb k in “ Ada >n Bede” and ^ ] 

v mg speech, cnil E an m ere “characterization • pi 
snp nU , test details' 0 ° f ht by an ear that det" c T 
1 eech of D oii y w ° f . acc ent. Take, for exatf 

to b!- aSter Earner” ^ lop ’ s (“Silas Marner’)- ca jf 
zled f US b °me Enni e -E said > one day that s pul 
it Rot°f a 8o °d bit wh H aShing ’ T’ve been s° _ id 
wiftrb tWlSted back’ard that trouble o’ yourn • • K ,i 0 

Syir ,u ' 

must ] Dy be art nov JOUl old country n ive k t^ 1 

Fatll? Wop derfu °clif ylng ’ em out of a *><>£' V 
out o’ t bd httle b Si V’ for if f didn’t kn° ^ 

every ^ hurc h wi’ m 0 g0od words as I ca ^ 
Aitim hut nothi’ ^ might down on 11 • 
widtt Q Ueh sh o ranks n e Could I say.” $ 

the PUre C lv nSiderable am? &S & novslist ’ Ge °A % b^t 
Poetry ni nu, sicai Unt ° f Poetry; and, 
her poetic ai r , ^ments inherent 

oi k shows (Continued on PW 





I N SPEAKING of the soft palate Dr. G. Hudson - 
Makuen, celebrated oral surgeon says, “Both the 
soft palate and the tongue are important organs of 
speech, but the former is the more so, for not only is it 
essential in the enunciation of nearly all the elements 
of speech, but owing to its direct attachment to the 
larynx, it is an important factor in the production of 
voice. The vowels may be articulated when the soft 
palate is defective, but their resonance is so much im- 
paired that they are scarcely recognizable, and their 
pitch cannot be changed with any degree of accuracy. 
In addition to this impaired resonance, the cleft palate 
interferes with the inflections of the voice and thus 
destroys its natural melody.” Later he says, “Its func- 
tion in vocalization is to assist in controlling the actions 
of the vocal cords and regulating the size and shape of 
certain important resonance chambers.” Such is the 
importance of the soft palate in speech. Now let us see 
just how important its actions are in singing. 

Up to about the year 1900, and for as far back as 
the writer can remember, the best teachers demanded 
of their pupils that they “arch” the palate. This was 
stressed also by great singers such as Jean de Reszke, 
and Enrico Caruso, the latter going so far as to advise 
the use of a hand mirror to see the action of the palate. 

We now shall endeavor to show that an arching or a 
higher and higher elevation of the palate as the voice 
ascends, assists in the tensing of the vocal bands 
(cords) to meet and resist extraordinary breath pres- 
sure, and that adequate tension is not possible with- 
out the cooperation of an arching, or elevating soft 
palate. 

How the Vocal Bands Function 

In the final analysis, tension in the vocal bands is 
of first importance. Let them be inadequately tensed 
to resist the extraordinary breath pressure necessary 
to carrying the voice above an orchestral accompani- 
ment and they will suffer injury; injury reflected, at 
first in irritation of their fine edges, and later in 
rounding of those edges; their elasticity, hence their 
vibrating life is impaired, and a pointless, breathy, 
reedy sound the result. In connection herewith, we 
would say that the writer’s firsthand knowledge of the 
larynx has failed to reveal the faintest possibility of 
vibration by any part of the vocal bands save their 
edges. The point is important, for knowing that it is 
fine sensitive edges and not bulky masses that must 
resist great breath force, the person who values his 
voice will be kind to it. 

How then are the vocal bands tensed? In this way: 
The larynx rests upon a base which it can swing for- 
ward and downward. The vocal bands are attached at 
their back ends to cartilages (arytenoid) which have 
but little power of forward movement, while their 
front ends are attached to the front of the Adam’s 
apple. So, when the Adam’s apple swings forward and 
downward the distance between the two points of at- 
tachment is increased, thus causing a pull on the vocal 
bands which stretches, hence tenses them. To illustrate 
this tensing, place an elastic band over the thumb and 
fore finger, and while holding the finger steady, stretch 
the elastic' band by moving the thumb. 

Now Dr. Hudson-Makuen has said, “But owing to its 
direct attachment to the larynx it is an important 
factor in the production of voice.” And later, “Its func- 
tion in vocalization is to assist in controlling the ac- 
tions of the vocal cords.” 

The forward and downward swinging action of the 
larynx is caused by contraction of three pairs of 
muscles named palato-pharyngeus, sternohyoid, and 
crico-thyroid. Of these the first pair forms the down- 
ward continuation of the soft palate, and hence they 
are parts of the palate. These are the muscles referred 
to when Dr. Hudson-Makuen speaks of direct attach- 
ment to the larynx. These muscles are attached to the 
up p~ r p ac k part of the larynx — one on each side — so 
that when the soft palate contracts and rises it exerts 
a pull on the back part of the larynx, thus assisting 
n swinging it forward and downward. This action may 
be illustrated by fastening a length of string to the 
top of a rocking chair and pulling straight upward on 
the string; the rocking chair represents the larynx, 
the string one of the two muscles, and the hand the 

soft palate. 

The main pull is exerted by the second named pair 
of muscles which, being attached to the bieastbone, 
their pull is directly downward. The third pair hold 
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the larynx fixed in its doionward swing adjustment. 
This brings us to an interesting point. Since it is a 
forward and downward pull on the larynx that tenses 
the vocal bands, it follows that they will be fully tensed 
only when the larynx has assumed a moderately even 
position. We say moderately, because tension in the 
vocal bands is at the full when the larynx has swung 
downward about a quarter of an inch, hence any 
greater than a moderate lowering would be useless, as 
far as tension is concerned. The question then is, how 
is tension made possible when the larynx rises higher 
and higher? We can find but one answer, and that, 
through development of a permanent contraction in 
the muscles which hold the larynx in its vocal band- 
tensing downward swing adjustment. When this ad- 
judgment has through training, become permanent — 
not a great development considering that two powerful 
muscles have to hold the larynx fixed in a position 
only a quarter of an inch lower than normal — the 
swinging action of the larynx has ceased; the larynx 
and the base upon which it swings move upward to- 
gether; the vocal bands retaining their tension irre- 
spective of a rising larynx. In this we have the solution 
of many problems, that is, the cause of the ever- 
readiness of the voice; the change that takes place in 
the speaking voice; why properly trained singers can- 
not shout, yell, or screech like other people, and so on. 
It follows then that a moderate lowering of the larynx 
should be the very first step in training. 

An Arched Position of the Palate 

And now about the soft palate. We have seen that 
the swinging action of the larynx is caused by contrac- 
tion of three pairs of muscles and that one of the three 
pairs forms the downward continuation of the soft 
palate. 

What then would be the result were the palate pair 
to relax? The other two pairs would also relax. It is a 
matter of sympathetic relaxation so that even if the 
palate were not attached to the larynx a relaxing of it 
would cause all of the tensing muscles to relax. There- 
fore, one can but conclude that a lowering of the 
palate prevents tension in the vocal bands adequate to 
resisting extraordinary breath force, and with injury 
to their vibrating edges as a result. Then how may an 
arched position of the palate be developed? Through 
either a yawning sensation or a sombring of tone; 
but since both of these can be carried to a degree 
harmful to the voice, we prefer another way. The first 
and natural cause of palate elevation is dilation of the 
throat;, with dilation of the throat the larynx lowers 
and the palate rises; whereas with contraction of the 
throat, the larynx rises and the palate lowers. There- 
fore, if when singing an exercise to the vowel E, in 
particular, the jaw is dropped a little lower for each 
higher interval and the effort made to preserve the 
identity of E in opposition to the dropping jaw, the 
throat is caused to dilate and the palate to rise. 

Essential in this is that the tip of the tongue be 
held in contact with the lower front teeth throughout 
the exercise, for should the tongue be drawn back, the 
dilation will be only half the degree necessary to a full 
arching of the palate. Also, the vowel must be held 
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focused on the upper front teetli, and be free of the 
least suggestion of nasality, otherwise the effort will 
prove a failure. 

Ex. 





E. 



The greatest opposition to an arching of the palate 
is nasality, for in order to produce a nasal sound the 
palate must be lowered. 

Now, if, as seems to be a common belief, the nasal 
cavity is the principal resonator, why the anything 
but pleasant sound in the case of cleft-palate, for here 
we have direct communication with the nasal cavity. 

The writer has measured numerous nasal cavities in 
skulls and the largest of these measured one inch in 
width, height, and depth. 

Knowing this, what sort of tone would result were 
the resonance cavity of the mouth and throat, and the 
air in the lungs eliminated, and only the small nasal 
cavity left as a resonator? A funny sort of sound. 
Then why make a fetish of ‘nasal resonance’? 

All things being equal, the nose is the most impor- 
tant organ of voice; so important that a combination 
of a larynx of inferior construction, and a nose of 
which the passages are clear and the nostrils well- 
flared is productive of a much finer tone than a com- 
bination of a perfectly constructed larynx and an in- 
ferior nose. The production of a clear, well pointed, 
brilliant yet soft tone, demands a channel through 
which the resonance of the head and of the skull itself, 
can reach the outer air, and the nasal cavity and pas- 
sages form the only such channel. 

The Palate a Conductor 

But would not a complete elevation of the palate 
close the entrance to this channel? Yes it would; but 
here there is compensation, for when the palate is 
fully elevated it is stretched, hence thinned out, thus 
making of it a conductor through which vibrations are 
transmitted to the nasal cavity and passages. But in 
singing, any complete closing of this entrance is but 
momentary, or for articulation of consonants, and for 
this reason, two pairs of muscles are engaged in the 
elevation of the palate, that is, the palate elevators 
and the palate tensors. The former close the entrance 
to the nose; whereas the latter spread the palate 
laterally, thus leaving a slit-like opening into the 
nose. The latter are principally actuated in singing, 
while in speech the former are in control. In this con- 
nection we would say that the writer can elevate and 
tense his palate for his highest note and still breathe 
through his nose. This tensing of the palate is part 
and parcel of the general muscular contraction neces- 
sary to resisting extraordinary breath pressure. Develop 
and preserve the resisting powers of the vocal bands 
and all will be well. Fail in this, and the voice will 
become as a cracked bell— it will have lost its sonority 
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Edison’s Contribution to Musical Appreciation 

( Continued from Page 677) 


Practically every piece of music recorded on Edison 
records was personally passed on by the great inventor. 
On one occasion I sat at the piano for six hours with- 
out getting up, playing through compositions for 
Mr. Edison in his search for recording material. 

Mr. Edison bought immense quantities of music, fre- 
quently purchasing old music for an agreed price per 
foot. This he would listen to intently with the same 
enthusiasm that he would employ in making hundreds 
of experiments and tests to discover some apparently 
insignificant material for use in an invention. It was 
in this way that he discovered the carbon filament 
once used in electric lamps and thus pointed the way 
to modern incandescent lighting. It was in this em- 
pirical manner that he would listen, and set aside the 
few compositions that he liked. Among these were sev- 
eral that he had recorded, resulting in enormous sales 
of records. One was I’ll Take You Home Again, Kath- 
leen, resulting in an astonishing revival of the song. 

He had many curious ideas about music. Once in a 
meeting with John Philip Sousa and James Francis 
Cooke, Sousa stated that one of his favorite composers 
was Mozart. Edison expressed amazement and said 
that he thought so little of Mozart’s music that he 


almost had an aversion to it. Mr. Sousa said that any 
one who knew so little about music as Mr. Edison and 
criticized Mozart “was crazy.” Thereupon “the fat was 
in- the fire,” and it was some time before the heated 
argument was extinguished. Mr. Edison’s taste ran to 
compositions of the straight melodic line with simple 
and direct harmonic foundations. 

Music relaxed Mr. Edison and stimulated his imag- 
ination. His sense of humor was acute and his enjoy- 
ment in telling or listening to a good joke also relaxed 
his ever active mentality. These two relaxing factors 
undoubtedly played an important part in enabling him 
to keep everlastingly at a perplexing problem in his 
inventions which have meant so much to human com- 
fort and enjoyment. The device which first spoke back 
the words, “Mary had a little lamb,” has reached a 
state of perfection where nuance and phrasing of the 
world’s greatest operas, symphonies and other musical 
masterpieces may be enjoyed in seclusion by people 
in the four corners of the globe. Edison’s invention 
of the phonograph and subsequent developments of 
that invention today undoubtedly represent the great- 
est medium we have in musical appreciation. 


Music in the Air 



W HILE AMERICANS thrill to a Beethoven 
symphony or a brilliant soloist as they sit in 
the dusk at an open-air concert, thousands of 
miles away the Chinese are enjoying an aerial concert 
of their own. But the “artists” are pigeons, not people; 
and the conductor is usually as great a bird-lover as he 
is an esthete. The performance is not on a podium, 
but literally in the air. 

These Chinese, whom we are wont to think of as a 
sober and rational race, show a curious emotional ex- 
pression in applying whistles to a flock of pigeons. Each 
instrument is tuned differently, but as the birds dip 



Carrier Pigeon with Gourd-Type Bamboo vVbistle 

and soar in the skies of China, the music is blended 
into an ethereal tone that excites the curiosity. 
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that a baby dons diapers, this small whistle is attac 
to the tail by a fine copper wire. Made in Peking 
men with ingenious minds and clever fingers 
device weighs but a few grams. One type consist 
bamboo tubes placed in a row; in the other, w] 
resembles a miniature mine, the tubes are attache 
a gourd body or wind-chest. As a protection aga 
atmospheric changes, they are lacquered in ye] 
brown, red and black. 

Gourd whistles with the mouthpiece and small oi 
ings were often given picturesque names. One Chi 
bird fancier affectionately called a whistle with a 
gle mouthpiece and ten tubes, “The Eleven-eyed O 
In prewar Peking it was not unusual to see a Ce 
tial strolling along with his pet on a stick, fastenec 
a thread tied to its foot, but with plenty of freedor 
motion. You might watch the gentleman pause t 
the bird swing on the branch of a supple tree w 
he listened to the aerial concert of a flock of pio- 
If as Young remarked, “Wonder is involun 
praise,” the first time that Mrs. Katherine Hende 
of Haverford, Pa., heard this strange music he ■* 
plause was fortissimo. The closest thing to it that 
remembered in the United States was the sound 1 
soft woodwind instrument. She described the t ' 
distinct, not blending with the other “thousand** 
and quivering sounds” of the barber with his t 
the night watchman who claps wooden blocks to l ° 
as he makes his rounds, and the varied snaps ^ 
rattles, etc., used by venders for aural identifi t 
Mrs. Roberts, wife of the Protestant Episcopal u* 
of Shanghai, tells of waking up in the morph ^ 
hearing the gentle sound outside her window 
shrill, but rather liquid.” a ° w ^ n 

But these aerial concerts are not known 
China. As familiar as cod is to a Bostonian tl ^ ' 
certs are to many in the northern and centr ^ ( 
while in the south, they are little known. ai ai 
The story is told of a Britisher who* had r 
Hong Kong for twenty years and returned f ( 
native England for a brief visit, where like ti t0 
man he attended a lecture on China bv artnH the p 
who had lived in Peking. The Hong Kon ^ Br 
grew restless as he heard the speaker describe^ 
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o lvjxxio ui une omnese. nsut wnen he saw the aumeiiu: 
listen attentively to a story about whistles in the tails 
of pigeons, whistles that make music as the flock of 
biids bends and swoops, he could squirm no longer. 
Leaping from his seat, the gentleman from Hong Kong 
berated the lecturer who dared to return from the 
Orient to tell overgrown tales. 

Two years later the man visited Peking. He was 
sea ed in bachelor barracks repeating the story to 
tliose at the breakfast table. They smiled, but in the 
British manner, were silent. The officer who was as- 
signed to show the stranger around the city, headed 
straight for the East Wall of Peking where the concert 

^ eard at almost any hour. The first question 
was not long in coming: 

jn A ha a t St , range n °ise— what is it?” As if he were say- 
“PhwP • grow . on trees,” the guide answered, 
Pigeon thnmh°!j whistles ” T he stranger looked like a 
convtaced swallowed his pitch-pipe. But he was 

u idaue' 1 r • i I- 1 1 11 ^ 6 have a P rac tical explanation for this 
S a „w m? The ^swer that they give is mor 

these w,,r i han lfc is rati °nal. They tell us ttia _ 
tectino- the a 6n S hold the flock together thereby P 10 
B “ l e flyin g musicians from birds of prey. ,. 

cate souiS 65 A 0t take a Coptic to note that the deh- 

falco n S Tom hif r t0 ° innocent t0 a fa fi£ e 

that the Chinee eve nmg meal, it is easier to beh 

is directed tn h akl11 in Perfecting these instrume 

music of the orAA , sensuous Pleasure in the wm= 
e open-air concert. 


A Christmas Music Quiz 

h Wane, 3 >. 

of “O UttteAoArfnf V L° rds ’ and who wrote the 

2 - What Christina* Bethlehe m”? 

3 - What beloveH Ca 5 o1 has the title of a fru> 

cantata written t cai °l is taken from Mendel 
Printing? t0 commemorate the anniver: 

Wesley, wrote^thf 5 ’’ the br °ther of the famou 
hymn that closes to wila t famous Cft 

5. “We Three Ten ^ <Glor y to the new-born • 
the first “all-Amo. ngS 0f ° rien t Are” has been 

words and music-n^* 1 car °* ’ as it was written 

Who was he? ^ American clergyman i 

Frederick Oakley hymn words by * 

adore him”? v llat llas the refrain “O come 
1 • Good Ic ' 

with that title wasTo nceslas” mentioned in th 

8 Martin Luther* F ndary Kin S of what com 

9 b .Vl g the nativity? C1 edlted with what hyr 

hent Nip-ht- >> , 

a “ s? Vas the work of what two 

10. What twn a 

wr ° te 14 

sona- L °n d ori at ^ne^tir organis t of St. Paul’s 

two\, Called ‘‘God Lf v ada Pted a sixteenth < 

12 £ rds t0 complete l e ~~ What are th( 

ning , H T andel composer, th ' title? 

the titled t0 ~~ What lat Chr istmas music 
utle? What are the other two w 
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America and the Christmas Carol 


A RE THERE any American Christmas carols? 

/\ This question came up for discussion, a few 
JL JL years ago, in a class in American literature. 
One of the students who went to a musical friend 
in search of the answer was fortunate, for at the 
moment his friend had just received copies- of carol 
arrangements that seemed to give a positive answer. 
To shorten the story, the professor and the musician 
arranged a lecture and a musical program on carols 
that included the two newly published American 
folk-carols. 

In the early colonial days the carols heard on 
these American shores were either the traditional 
ones of the mother country or variants of the old 
melodies and words which appeared later. New 
carols were certain to be composed, for the Christ- 
mas associations of many of these people were 
ancient and strong. Among these later home pro- 
ductions -were It Came Upon the Midnight Clear and 
O Little Toion of Bethlehem both of which in time 
became sufficiently popular as to be spoken of as 
traditional themselves and to be heard in Euro- 
pean lands. We must, however, distinguish between 
these nineteenth-century carols and the earliest 
ones which were constructed on a different plan. 
This earlier conception showed marks of the rela- 
tion of the carol to the dance but was replaced in 
time by what might be more properly called the 
carol hymn. Both the carols mentioned above ex- 
emplify the later foim. 

The early New England colonists, and all the 
English colonists for that matter, were unlikely to 
produce a carol literature because of their attitude 
toward hymn singing and the celebration of the 
Christmas season in particular. In this connection 
we must not overlook the fact that it was not until 
the early nineteenth century that the carol revival 
began in England. As early as 1652 the English law 
f or . the nonobservance of Christmas was passed and 
this was followed in 1659 by a similar statute in 
Massachusetts. Nonetheless, with the coming of the 
English governor Andros, some concessions were 
made A little more than a hundred years later that 
picturesque figure of early American music, William 
Billings, published the “Singing Master’s Assistant” 
(1778) in which we find a few carols, including a set- 
ting of A Virgin Unspotted ( Judeah) , an old text of 
which Billings changed some of the words in the only 
stanza he set to this original tune. Another seventy- 
five years was to pass before It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear was written. 

A Quaint Survival 

In the Dutch colonies, especially New Amsterdam, 
the Christmas season was a festive one. The ob- 
servance, to avoid any associations with the Roman 
Catholic * celebration, was centered around Saint 
Nicholas the patron saint of New Amsterdam. There 
were many songs heard during the season in honor 
of Saint Niklaus or Sinter Klaas, a term from which 

Santa Claus was finally evolved. 

Another quaint and interesting survival in Amei'ica 
* 0 ia world traditions is found in the Southwest. 
The Spanish missionaries who opened a chain of mis- 
. settlements to civilize the native Indians made 
^usic an important part of the lhe of these nauves 

d a tool in their education. The old Nativity mys- 
, a play, “La Pastores,” offered excellent material in 
these pioneering days. The performances were an an- 
U a i affair, carried on in a traditional manner, and 
1U e served orally from generation to generation, long 
Tter many of the missions were disbanded. These sim- 
a . dramatizations were unpretentious and, according 
little reports of eye-witnesses, were carried out under 
conditions almost as primitive and lowly as those that 
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accompanied the birth of the Saviour. Some of the 
versions which were performed in such places as Santa 
Fe, Las Vegas, or San Antonio have been recorded and 
translated but the carols, even in name, would have 
little significance to us for they have been confined to 
a narrow circle. 

The carols of “La Pastores” were not the only carols 
among the Indian tribes. There are those from the 
Dakota tribe ( Great Happiness and Carry It On), and 
that of the Sioux tribe < Stars Lead Us Ever On). The 
most colorful of all of these however, is that of the 
Hurons. This has the distinction of being the first 
American Christmas carol, a poem, Jesous aliatonna, 
by the Jesuit missioner, Father Erebeuf. The carol was 
composed in the Huron language, one of the most diffi- 
cult of the Indian tongues and one which has daunted 
many who tried to master it. The carol was preserved 
by tradition for about one hundred and fifty years at 
the Lorette mission in Canada, until it was written 
down by Father de Villeneuve. The tune chosen to 
accompany the carol was the old French “timbre” or 
air Une jeune pucelle which bears some resemblance 
to -the well-known air, God Rest You Merry , Gentle- 
men. When speaking of the Indians, a reference to 
Thomas Cummack, an American Indian composer, 




should not be omitted. He wrote a large number of 
hymns which were published in 1845 with the 
melody in the tenor, as was customary at the time. 
Among them were several carol tunes for Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing and While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks. 

The Negro and the Nativity 

To the Negroes who created the spirituals, the 
Nativity theme was certain to offer a happy out- 
let. They learned many of the traditional carols 
from the white folks and both preserved them for 
posterity. Many of the familiar carols such as Dives 
and Lazarus, the Carnal and the Crane, the Twelve 
Apostles and especially the Cherry Tree Carol have 
been recorded by various collectors with a number 
of variants and additions. The singing of these 
melodies varies in their interpretation from the 
deeply and sincerely religious, to a singular and in- 
dividualistic one such as that given by John Jacob 
Niles of the Cherry Tree Carol. In this instance 
the singer with seemingly no knowledge of the 
original religious connection of the carol, sang it 
with an irreligious twinkle and a sprightly rhythm. 
From among the Negro spirituals such- carols as 
Behold the Star, Rise Shepherd and Folloiv and 
Go Tell It to the Mountains can be mentioned. 

Phillips Brooks (1835-1893) Episcopal Bishop of 
Massachusetts and a prominent figure and influ- 
ence in American life has given us one of the most 
widely-known American carols O Little Town of 
Bethlehem. It was originally written as a Sunday 
School hymn in 1868 two years after a trip that 
took him to the Holy Land and the East. Redner, 
a Philadelphia organist made the setting most fre- 
quently used although another of Barnby is some- 
times heard. There are several other Christmas 
carols among his collected poems but none of them 
has caught the popular fancy as this simple carol. 
Nevertheless, his Everyivhere, Everywhere, Christ- 
mas Tonight has become a favorite and is often 
quoted. 

The Rev. Edward Hamilton Sears. (1810-1876) , a 
Unitarian minister living in Massachusetts wrote the 
well -loved carol It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
in 1849. It was sung to a melody of -Willis and later on, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan became sufficiently interested to 
write another setting, one which he probably adopted 
from an old folk song. Some years earlier, in 1834, 
Ssars’ Calm on the Listening Ear of Night appeared 
and had a strong appeal both here and in Europe. 
The Rev. John Henry Hopkins (1820-1891), also a New 
England clergyman and the author of We Three Kings 
From the Orient Are, differed in one respect from 
these other writers. Hopkins was also a musician and 
made the musical setting for his poem and, for that 
matter, for several other hymns that became well 
known. 


Traditions of the South 

At the time that these New Englanders were cre- 
ating a new carol tradition, the South was preserving 
orally an earlier carol heritage. Evidences are found 
in the collections of Cecil Sharp, Annabel Morris 
Buchanan and John Jacob Niles. Niles has published 
a happy collection of ten carols recorded in Kentucky 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. Among these are the 
Lulle Lally, a variant of the so-called Coventry carol 
from the Coventry mystery play, and Down in Yon 
Forest Garden, a variant of the Corpus Christi Carol 
Neither must we overlook the historical “Southern 
Harmony,” a pioneer in the field of southern hymnodv 
for its author, William Walker, included The . Babe nf 
Bethlehem in the 1835 edition. ^ 

Prom the American carols ( Continued on Page 721 ) 
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The Clarinet 

The Mouthpiece and Its Facings 



The following arficle by Mr. Russell represents one of the most informative, concise and valuable digests of 
the subject that has ever been presented to or seen by the editor of this department. 

It is suggested that copies of this discourse be placed in the hands of every school clarinetist, most of whom 
would not have learned or otherwise are not practicing the many helpful ideas and points presented by 
Mr. Russell. Editor s Note. 


I N SELECTING a prospective clarinet player, a 
number of important points should be kept in 
mind : 

1. The logical school age to begin the study of the 
clarinet is at the fifth grade level. 

2. Select a student whose scholastic rating is good, 
one who is a willing worker and* has plenty of patience. 

3. If either of the upper center front teeth is chipped 
or broken it is a handicap. The lower teeth should not 
be too sharp, irregular, or broken. 

4. Double-jointed fingers are a great handicap when 
playing the clarinet. Fingers need not be extremely 
long, only long enough to comfortably make the neces- 
sary reach. 

5. The fingers must be large enough to pad or cover 
the holes. 

For the proper care of the clarinet: 

1. Have a substantial case. Always replace the clari- 
net in the case when not in use. 

2. Do not let others play your clarinet. 

3. Store the clarinet on a shelf out of the reach of 
young children. The room should not be subject to ex- 
treme temperature changes. 

4. After practicing, wipe the perspiration from the 

keys with a soft cloth. 

5. Following each playing period, wipe the moisture 
from the joint sockets and the bore, using a linen cloth 
about eight by twelve inches, attached at one corner 
to a twenty-inch length of fish line. At the other end 
of the line attach a fish line sinker (lead weight) . 
(When the cloth becomes soiled either wash or replace 
with a new cloth) . 

6. Wash the mouthpiece with soap and water at least 
once a week. 

7. Clean the cork joints with cold cream and a cloth 
once a month. Replace regular joint tallow after clean- 
ing. 

8. Remove dust from under all mechanism once a 

month with a small paint brush. 

9. Once a month clean the finger holes and lings 
with a sliver of clarinet reed. Then wipe the hole with 
a folded pipe cleaner. 

10. Oil the mechanism seasonally (four times a yeai) 
with a fine grade of oil. Use a fine wire, needle oi 
toothpick to carry the oil to each moving metal joint. 

11. Rub oil on all exposed springs with a pipe cleaner 

slightly moistened with oil. 

12. Oil the bore of a wooden clarinet with olive oil. 
(Use a swab just moistened with oil or use a cornmei- 
cial oiler). Oil once a week for one month when new, 
then once a month for one year, and then four times 
a year for the life of the instrument. 

Selection of the clarinet reed involves these points: 

1. Choose a standard brand from a reliable dealer. 

2. The color of the reed should be that of ripe wheat 
straw. The shell or glazed section should have an oily 
appearance. Cane with spots or dark specks on it is 


in and on it tends lu ue uuu uetiu. 

3. The cut or lay of the reed should be rather shoi 
and in the form of a compound curve. It is quite arche 
at the base of the cut, gradually becoming less towar 
the tip. The reed must have a backbone to withstan 
playing. Select a reed that has a dark center extendin 
almost to the tip of the reed. 

4. The texture of the reed should be close graine 
and smooth. Rub your finger lightly up the lay of tt 
reed. Does it feel rough like the unplaned side of 
pine board? If so, that reed is most likely made c 
very soft cane. The pith in the pores of the cane h r 
swollen since cutting; in fact it probably was not ci 
smoothly in the first place. Select a reed that does n< 
have too many dark fibers running entirely to the 
of the reed. A reed of this type usually has a dn 
stuffy tone. 

5. Today, with our softer American grown cane 
believe it best to select a reed that has been cut f 

a large, rather than a small tube of cane so that\°v 
tip of the reed will be made from the material n ^ 
the surface of the tube, thereby giving more" sna^- 
its vibrations. The reed cut from a small tube l 
the tip nearer the center or pithy portion nf 

Select this: Y 1 ® tub 

Ulus. 1. Not this: 



6. With a little practice the general strev.au 

reed may be judged quite accurately hv „ . of a 

tips of the reed lightly across the thumb 7 !* 16 the 
angle of about forty-five degrees. At the sam k at an 
the amount of deflection at the tip Nn a 6 tlme n °te 
ing means a stiff reed, 1/32" flexing mediii^ >ai i® nt flex - 
flexing medium, 3/32" flexing medium snfi Vo ’ 1/16 " 
soft. More flexing of the tip than this m flexin S 
soft reed and will need trimming (0 r if ans a Vei 'y 
thrown away) . should be 

7. A very reliable test is what I call the -< A . 

Test.” Dip a new reed in clear water m • Bu bbl e 
work on a reed that has been plaved s, ,, s wil1 not 

y ’ as tlle P°res will 
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around the 
If air 


x hue ieea ana attempt to blow tnrougn me iccu. 
If air bubbles appear all over the lay of the reed, the 
cane is likely to be too soft and porous. In playing, it 
may start out as a fine reed, but will soon water-log. 
The same reed with many playings might become a fair 
reed after the pores become filled so that it does not 
take up water so readily. The reed through which no 
aii can be blown will, most likely, be either too stiff 
oi have a very reedy tone quality. Select a reed through 
v nch only a small* amount of air can be blown. 

v ?j he stren gth markings on reeds today are quite 
la e ’ markings usually ranging from 1 to 5 oi • 
e s lengths of 2-2 V 2 -3 are the best for the average 
Hhtx er * ( ' Tllese markings would be more accurate i 
weie all made with the reed wet as in playing)* 

Tf vrm dnad anc * onl y sure test is in playing theiee • 
the vniI la T e a reed that t0 a11 appearances violates ah 
all mean ^f 1 6 Set down > yet is a “wonderful reed, 
a i 0lVt throw U a way. There are exceptions 

over ^he * J 0wever ’ 1 believe that one can buy reeds 
many of ^ Unt ? r Wlth few er failures if one apphes 
the time 16 foregoin g suggestions as is possib 

The care of the reed: 

clear^watm^K ? lay be moi stened in the mouth oi t 
the wrinWp b f fore Paying. It is ready to P lay ? tbe 
lull length V lave left the tip. Moisten the ie , be . 
tween th P ° i 6 flat side - in order that the 

be air tight d &nd the table of the nl0Uthpl 

PenknifeFthTff t a , Week scl- ape very lightly. 
wood onl'v h-i side of the tip. Do not t' ein , _ . e( j. 
3. After nin , 11 1 that may have collected on 

Piece and pS”ft remo,e “« «“ 

With one or two FiT & piece of glass ' A ^ Fde very 
nicely. Thiq n rubber bands around it 

it last much in 6 * 35 ree< ^ straight, thereby 
much longer and speak more freely. 

T o soften a reed: 

Paper, 1 the fl? ?? d (wet) on 7 -° “ Wet 01 ' Dr l 

with the first- ff lde down * Work back and f° rt 
2. The un M e u flngers of the hand, 
very low angle? ? thinned by holding the i e 

it lightly as if ? Ut side next to sandpape r) » 

bevel. f shar Pening a chisel with a ve 

a sharp knifp * e , ed on a piece of glass and th 
f a *d doyS^ needed, or, using 7-0 J 
have a dark Slng i Dlen ty of water. The 

you wish to ho, 1 61 or backbone, never rem° 
and one that will f Clear tone > a reed that m < 

To sfjft as ^ ^ 0r a reasonable lengt 

1- S? " Teecl: 

width of a fimf? 610 ^ ree< d trimmer, trimming 
remove more hnf HCd * ine eacl1 cut. ° ne Ca r i 

2 - A fair subsfHi ? Ue cann °t add once it is 
. 3 - ^ az or blad^ 6 for a trimmer is a pui 1 
c essfmiy ) cut againT? be used for trimming Q 

I do not favnv k a close grained piece of 
many pi ayei . s t 1 bui-ning off the tip, as I h ftV 

5 electinn °' 

x ^ g a cl arinet: 

With thTmanTfa? 1 ® dealer - select a stand** 
ant to p u t urer's name on it. (It j 
W ant it) . rrame on it, one certainly 

is best Standard model of seventeen 

13 jfupprio,, 8 ^ a % accepted that the r 

• If you live i n omposi tion or metal n 
case cover at the ? C ° ld clim ate be sm-e 

inm Test the clai-iTf y ° u P urc hase the 
?l on « ati °m The T m for general tone 

thiivf i' St spa ce flaf 1 ? ve tlle staff may b 
d line either shk A second Space sha: 

R e J J e8t the m S 0 barp hat and very f 

1 al Co nditio n of TFT for a war 
Ch ecking a the lacing. 

1- Moisten ° utll ^ece: 

You" the ta bi a e of?, 6 ° f Plate ^ass d 
much? ay Pow see T 6 lnout hpiece on I 
Pi'essure from ^ be table is war 
T m the ligature (clam] 
on tinued on Page 716) 


F OR MANY YEARS the vocal and instrumental 
music programs of our schools have lacked the 
coordination, integration, and cooperation neces- 
sary for the proper musical development of its students. 
On the one hand, we find the teachers of the vocal 
program disregarding the instrumentalists and thereby 
failing to realize the potentialities of the vocal program 
as a necessary medium for the training of all students 
engaged in the study of instrumental music. 

On the other hand, teachers of instrumental music 
have been so concerned with the development and 
function of their own organizations that they have 
paid little heed to the choral departments and thus 
have failed to partake of the many advantages offered 
their students through the vocal ensembles in the 
curriculum of their schools. Each seems to have taken 
individual routes, paying little or no attention to the 




objectives or results of the other, and their slogan 
could well seem to have been, “Never the twain shall 
meet.” 

Many vocal teachers have been envious of the pop- 
ularity of the instrumental program. They have ques- 
tioned its educational values and activities. Many 
instrumental teachers have condemned the vocal pro- 
gram on the basis that it was deficient in providing its 
students with a proper musical foundation, especially 
in relation to reading ability, rhythm, phrasing, and 
general musicianship. Naturally, such discussions and 
attitudes have served only to stifle or defer progress 
and have encouraged contemptuous attitudes for both 

programs. 

Reading Ability Compared 

Perhaps it is true that students of the choral depart- 
ments do not read as fluently, nor pos- 
sess the technical skills comparable to 
those of instrumental students; how- 
ever, a careful study of the reasons for 
such deficiencies would more likely re- 
sult in progress and increased pro- 
ficiency than would mere criticism or 
constant rebuke. 

In making an analysis of these prob- 
lems we are likely to discover that the 
superiority of the instrumentalist over 
the vocalist in regard to reading ability 
is not due to our teaching methods, nor 
co the superior musicianship of the in- 


To produce with the voice the 
exact tones indicated upon the 
score involves much more than 
the mechanical knowledge of tone 
production or the ability to read 
printed symbols. The performer 
must be able to hear the tone 
before he produces it. While this 
is theoretically true and certainly 
is desirable of all instrumentalists, 
it is not so essential in the actual 
production of the tone, since the 
instrumentalist can with the aid 
of his instrument plus a knowl- 
edge of fingering and tone pro- 
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strumentalist, since it is not as difficult to read pro- 
ficiently upon an instrument as it is to acquire sim- 
lar ability in singing. This is due chiefly to the fact 
mat the instrument itself provides a tangible means 
f producing the tones, whereas, in the case of the 
°oice the source of tone production is a much more 
^ mplex problem. If one would doubt this fact, one 
c0 d only ask the instrumental student to sing a 
Hprase from a selection which he has just performed 
so expertly upon his instrument. We will be amazed 
by what he does not hear. 


ANN ARBOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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duction, produce the approximately 
correct tone without being the 
slightest aware of its actual pitch. 

A Revelation 

Here again, we might conduct an 
experiment and learn to our com- 
plete astonishment the limited 
hearing capacities of our instru- 
mental students. In the case of the 
singer, the tone must be “manu- 
factured,” whereas, in the case of 
the instrumentalist, the tone can 
be manufactured through a syn- 
thetic means such as previously 
mentioned, even though the ■ per- 
former is totally unconscious of the 
actual pitch. True, this means of 
performance is an artificial one 
and is certainly not to be encour- 
aged, yet it is in constant operation in every school 
band and orchestra of our schools. There is no doubt 
that instrumentalists like vocalists should be taught 
to hear tones before producing them, yet, it is also 
true that the ear must assume more responsibility 
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in the production of a tone when it is produced 
by means of the voice than when an instrument 
is the medium of expression. The elements of 
notation and rhythm are for the same reason 
more easily acquired through instrumental than 
through choral training. 

It is for these, as well as other reasons that 
our choral and instrumental programs should be 
coordinated. Each needs the other and each is 
indispensable to the complete training of the 
student. Hence, members of our vocal ensembles 
should be encouraged to begin the study of an 
instrument just as soon as it is possible. By so 
doing, they will eventually become more valued mem- 
bers of our choral ensembles. Likewise, all students of 
the instrumental ensembles should be encouraged to 
become members of the school or church choirs, as this 
experience is certain to improve their hearing and 
listening capacities. 

We are all agreed that for the most part choral 
conductors prefer instrumentalists as members of their 
choirs, rather than persons with no instrumental ex- 
perience, for they have learned that instrumentalists 
are more proficient in reading and usually possess a 
better understanding of the various ensemble effects 
and problems. Participation in vocal ensembles would 
do much to improve the instrumentalist's conception 
of pitch, tone quality and in the case of wind players, 
greatly improve their breathing, tone production, style 
and taste. 

Benefits from Student Singing 

In my experience of conducting festivals, clinics, and 
concerts, throughout the nation during the past fifteen 
years, it has always been a source of great interest to 
observe the performances of instrumental students who 
have had no vocal experience. Invariably, they play 
consistently out of tune and yet are totally unaware 
of their deficiencies. Here is another interesting fact. 
In practically all instances, these youngsters were be- 
ing conducted and taught by teachers who had missed 
too many of their ear training, theory and vocal lessons 

Singing is an essential part of one's education in 
music, because it emphasizes ( Continued on Page 714) 
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T HE AVERAGE private music teacher appar- 
ently assumes that all children acquire in 
school a rather extensive and fairly accurate 
knowledge of Italian music terminology. For example, 
a piano teacher seemed quite surprised because one 
of her pupils, who. happened to be in the fifth grade 
of school, was unable to explain the significance of 
“lento.” It is quite possible that the child was seeing 
and hearing the word for the first time in his life! 

In order to clarify certain questions which fre- 
quently arise among music teachers, the writer 
recently made a careful study of the use of Italian 
music terminology in the elementary grades, one to 
six. 

Many of the findings of this study should be of value 
to the private music teacher, since private teaching 
can be planned more effectively if the extent of public 
school music instruction is more fully understood. 

These three sources provided fundamental infor- 
mation : 


1. 


2. 


National, state, and city courses indicated wnai 
musical terms are generally taught to children. 
A “word count” of the terms used in well-known 
school songbooks showed what terms occur most 

Tvnrm a 4- 1 t r 4 n n 1 linn 


frequently in actual use. 

3. Standardized music tests contain terms 


what 


con- 
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sidered important by educators and give the 
results of testing large numbers of children. 

“The Standard Course in Music for Graded Schools,” 
published by the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence (1921) does not state what terms should be 
taught. By the end of Grade three, this course expects 
the pupil to have a “knowledge of some twelve of the 
more familiar signs and terms used in connection with 
staff notation.” By the end of Grade eight, one of the 
“attainments” is “knowledge of all essential facts of 
elementary theory sufficient to enable seventy-five per 
cent of the students to give a correct explanation of 
any notational features contained in the pieces of 
average difficulty in the standard books of music 
for the seventh and eighth grades.” 

The national course is obviously made in outline 
form and is not intended as a content course; but it 
makes no specific reference to Italian terminology 

The National Course Followed 

The Pennsylvania State Course of Study in Musi 
Education (1933) reflects the national course in phi° 
losophy and content. With occasional slight modifica- 
tions, the aims, material, and attainments follow 
closely the national course. In spite of the fact th 
the Pennsylvania course is somewhat detailed little 

mention is made for 
the first six years of 
the most commonly 
used Italian terms 
Apparently instruc- 
tion in terminology in 
the elementary gr ades 
(one to six) i s 
incidental and 
tirely subject to 
judgment of the 
dividual teacher. 

The Philadelphia 
Course of study \ n 

Musie E d UCation 

(1938 revision) Pro _ 

vided definitely 1 4 

SvT teaching £ 

thirty-five commonly 
used musical terms in 
grades four, fi Ve a , 

six The twenty-mne 
Italian terms in th! 
following H st were 
selected as the resuH 

of observation 
experience, but they 


is to be 
en- 
the 
the in- 
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Musical Terms Used in Elementary Grades 

Miscellaneous 


Grade Dynamics Tempo 
4A Piano Andante 

Forte Allegro 


Notation 

Slur 

Tie 

Fermata 


4B Crescendo Ritardando Repeat Sign 
Diminuendo Accelerando 
A tempo 


5A Pianissimo 
Fortissimo 


Brace 

Accidental 


5B Mezzo forte 

Andantino 

Allegretto 

Da capo 
Fine 


6A 

Largo 

Rallentando 

Alla breve 

Syncopal Ho 

6B 

Animato 

Vivace 

Moderato 

Dal segno 

Legato 

Staccato 

Dolce 

Espressivo 

Maestoso 


correspond Ver ; 

closely with mins 
mum lists determ/ 

by counting thT f ne(i 

quency 0 f musj le ' 
terms found in - al 

m°e°nUry Sed in S- 
mentai y grades. 


sofelvTnr !T 0Wledge of Italian terminology is intended 
a comnnwT i * 11 interpreting the musical directions 
in termirinV ^ 1S , obvious that any formal instruction 
met mosf f° 8y should include those terms which 

tT ietennhm M lently in sch ° o1 music books. In crJJ 
count ton; } e most commonly used terms, a ^ 

school song- Toot! ° 1 the terminology used in vall ° 
frequency S 0 f t?^' P ° r illust ration, let us examine t 
knl,! y ° f . Ital ian terms in a series of fi ve ^ 


six of the elementary 6 grades. *° r 

abbrevSon^Tf n fe f ° rty ‘ nine different musical ter» 
example anti mu 61 ms ’ combinations of terms, 

directions are !? s ^ mpUce) symbols, and interprets 
and five diff e -eTf d . ta these five books. One hund 
tive directions 1 • tel ' ms are Italian, forty inteip 
music symbols The T English > and there are 
symbols or abbrei • m °st commonly used Italian 

over a five j eai Pei io" 15 * the 0rder of their ** 

dumber of Term (or m^ eT 

llne s used symbol ) tivics e , 
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Term (or 
symbol ) 
mp 
V 

mf 

> 

< 

A Fegretto 
cresc. 

rrs 

wioderato 
f 

VP 

T“ rd ’ !«en„ rit 


268 
250 
205 
185 
129 
123 
122 
104 
102 
82 

poco fir,'" S’ ‘S: 6 6 

with other ° m1 ? nati °n 
a tempo ° TdS) 61 

55 


dim. 
rallentando, rail- 
allegro 
andante 
andantino 
fine 
D. C. 
maestoso 
D. S. 

vivace 
espressivo 
marziale 
grazioso 
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(T he slur and r 
not symbols f or Tf ,. are hot included since t 
< , ^ 1 tahan terms. The Italian te 

than the English r f nd $ are more frequent) 

Many terms ,„„f quiVale nts.) 
nosso, giocoso and aS mcw 'cato, legato, allarga 1 
in the series of five°h ^ ° r th, are used only once < 
teuch the meaninl T°. S ' U w °uld be imP° s 
c h hope 0 f r , g °f these rarely used ten 1 

ention on the part of the puP 

. The tendency T®"® 8 . in English 

sibi! b°°ks is to usT'iTr!" modern elemental.'’ 
•j.] an d to limit tlini dlde Italian terminology 
3 e ’ e also a l™ at Use to the very cominoi 
ha^‘ Sb ' especially 1 tende ncy to give direc 
si , Edward Macr> books for young childi £ 
T ? .b° s thum°u s i y wnf 11 Wil1 so meday attain 

‘*musiL rend is illustiT leSpect to terminology 
ser le ? al dir ections” ?, tlated b Y a word count 
and t designe d f or l]s .! >ecl m the fourth book o. 
the sivH nty ' flve sonT ) n Gra de Six. The one 1 
symbol 1 gl ' a de, empw U tllis book, used S ellf 

UkT Sl and abbreviaf! Uly ^ty-eight Italic 
nomnon T? (The few comb 

nponent Parts af ° have been listed as ■ 

( Continued on ? { 




His Harmonics Break 

. . so I think you might be able to help 
me with my harmonics. . . . When I hold a 
harmonic — artificial — or play a melody of 
them, the tone breaks on almost every bow. 

I can’t figure what is wrong. ... If you can 
tell me what the trouble is I shall be grate- 
ful, because I enjoy playing harmonics.” 

— J. G., Illinois 

A harmonic that fails to come off and 
a firework that is unexpectedly damp 
have much in common — they are both 
lamentable fizzles. And each makes the 
person responsible for it feel exceedingly 
small. So everyone will easily understand 
your concern. 

One or more of several causes may 
account for a consistent failure with har- 
monics: an unresponsive violin, strings 
that are old or poor in quality, a bow 
that needs rehairing, a fourth finger that 
moves slightly from its exact place on 
the string. But the most common cause 
is the player’s failure to draw the bow 
near enough to the bridge. Not many 
violinists realize that for sustained har- 
monics the bow should travel within an 
inch of the bridge, and fewer still are 
aware that the bow pressure must be 
consistently firm. The widely-held idea 
that harmonics must be played with a 
very light bow is a frequent cause of 
disappointment. For most sustained pas- 
sages the bow pressure should be such 
as would normally produce at least a 
mezzo -forte tone. And the pressure should 
vary but slightly. Only the possessor of 
a very responsive violin can risk playing 
harmonics with any real expression. 

Aesthetically speaking, a melody in 
harmonics is as valuable as a solo on the 
piccolo — it is appropriate about once in 
a blue moon. But it can be very effective; 
and as such passages occur in many 
otherwise excellent solos, the ambitious 
young violinist should master -the tech- 
nique of playing them. As this technique 
requires a steady and sensitive bow arm, 
the work he does will benefit his entire 
technique of tone production. 


Concerning fingerings 

«*. ..! have four books of scale and 
arpeggio studies, but no two of them agree 
on the fingering for chords of the seventh 
in three octaves. ... I was brought up to 
believe that Sevcik was the lest word in 
violin technique . . . but the fingerings he 
gives do not seem practical to me. Is there 
any fingering for these chords which is gen- 
erally used by accomplished violinists? I 
would be very glad to know what you rec- 
ommend.” — Mrs. A. L. R., Pennsylvania. 




There has always been a considerable 
difference of opinion concerning the best 
fingering for three-octave aipeggios of 
the & diminished and dominant seventh 
chords, and the controversy still goes on. 
Whether it will ever be settled is a ques- 
tion, for an advanced player’s choice of 
fingering is dictated to a large degree by 
his personal individuality. Perhaps it will 
j De well if the matter is never quite set- 
tled, for in disagreement there is usually 
progress. 

In the above examples I have given two 
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up and down the fingerboard instead of 
moving in a series of jerks. In the last- 
given example there is no shift between 
the first and second fingers. The latter 
finger extends forward to the A-flat, and 
the hand pivots forward into the' third 
position as that note is being played. The 
same movement occurs in the next 
octave. 

“Extension Shifting” is fully as valu- 
able in melodic playing as it is in arpeg- 
gios and other kinds of technical passage- 
work. There are many cantilena passages 
which require frequent changes of posi- 
tion, but in which the sound of frequent 
shifts would be decidedly unmusical. The 
opening of the Andante of the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto is a striking example: 


fingerings. The lover is that which has 
been in widespread use for a number of 
years, and which is still used by the 
majority of violinists. The upper finger- 
ing is one that is being increasingly used 
by progressively-minded players for it 
embodies some of the modern principles 
of fingering. 

One of the most valuable of these 
principles is the using of neighboring 
fingers in the playing of minor thirds. 
This enables the player to eliminate 
many small shifts and to make many 
others at least one position shorter, with 
a consequent increase in technical clarity. 
An examination of the upper fingering 
given for the above arpeggios will make 
clear the application of the principle. In 
the ascending diminished seventh chord 
there is only one shift, with the first 
finger; the use of the lower fingering calls 
for two shifts, and the second one goes 
from the second finger to the first — one 
position further. Descending, the upper 
fingering requires only one small shift, 
instead of one long one, or, possibly, two 
smaller ones. 

It should be pointed out that accuracy 
and clarity in the ascending arpeggio 
are greatly helped if the player sees to it 
that his first finger is in place, ready to 
play its note, as the third finger stops 
the preceding note. For example: 


Ex. 2 



When this system of fingering — known 
to many violinists as “Extension Shift- 
ing” — is used, the hand seems to glide 



The mood of this music is so elevated 
and spiritual that it would be in bad taste 
to allow more than a very few shifts to 
be audible. Yet the fingering given below 
the example — two shifts in the first five 
notes — is the one used by most violinists, 
and it probably has been used since the 
concerto was written. An equally singing 
and much loftier effect is gained by using 
the upper fingering. Here the first audible 
shift is to the A on the second string, to 
which a slide, if it is light and rapid, is 
quite permissible and appropriate. In 
fact, the ethereal effect of this slide is 
much enhanced if there is no shift im- 
mediately preceding it. 

This system of fingering is most easily 
studied in arpeggios of various types, and 
I am sorry that limitations of space 
prevent me from giving you the entire 
cycle of arpeggios fingered according to 
modern ideas. However, I am sure you 
can work them out for yourself if you 
apply carefully the principles here men- 
tioned. 


Hints on the 1 rill 

<£ . . . I play the violin fairly well and for 
my own pleasure, but being self-taught 
have a lot to learn. ... I am thirty-five 
years old now . . . and with a little more 
technical training I could play Felix Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto, but I have to 
work in a factory and my fingers are too 
stiff to try and accomplish anything real 
hard. . . . But what I really wanted to ask 
you is how I can acquire a fairly rapid trill. 
I know it needs constant practice, but aren’t 
there any secrets concerning the execution 
of the trill? . . . W. B., New Jersey. 



If only there were some magic secret 
I could impart to you! Thousands of 
violinists besides yourself would be glad 
to learn it. But in violin playing — and 
this includes the trill — there is just one 
road to success — the road that is flanked 
on one side by careful, consistent prac- 
tice, and on the other by infinite patience. 
However, some ways of practicing are 
more constructive than others. 

First, forget about trilling rapidly, and 
work towards the development of 
strength, flexibility, and independence in 
your fingers. If you practice consistently, 
I think you can overcome the handicap 
of your factory job. For a player of your 
advancement, the trill studies of Kreutzer 
offer the best material for study. But 
start with No. 9, in F major, as a pre- 
paratory exercise. Play it at first at quite 
a moderate tempo, and be very sure that 
each finger movement is made with 
alacrity and “snap” — the fingers should 
snap down on the string and spring back 
from it. For a few days your fingers may 
feel sluggish; if so, be patient, and con- 
tinue practicing with a clear ideal of 
what you want. 

Another point you should keep in mind 
is to raise the fingers high enough. In a 
rapid trill the fingers are raised very 
little, but in the preparatory exercises 
they must be raised high in order to 
develop strength and independence — and 
to develop that reserve of these qualities 
which is sometimes very useful. There is 
a good rough rule for lifting the fingers 
which may be helpful to you: A) Lift the 
third finger so that its tip is at least as 
high as the first joint of the second 
finger; B) lift the fourth finger so that 
its second phalanx is higher than the 
third phalanx of the third finger. In A 
it is assumed that the second finger, and 
in B the third, are resting on the string. 

When you begin to feel the results of 
your good work on Kreutzer No. 9, you 
should practice No. 19 in D major. But 
play it at first in the following manner: 



Be content still with a moderate tempo, 
and don't forget to raise the trilling 
fingers high and with snap. Later, as 
your trill improves, you should substitute 
three groups of eight thirty-seconds for 
the three groups of four sixteenths. Work 
on this Etude until you feel a definite 
improvement; there is no better study 
for gaining the essentials of a good trill. 

Next you should work on No. 15, in 
B-flat major. This is primarily a study in 
short trills, and you should use it as 
such; for the practice of short trills, 
when the hand is ready for them, is a 
great help in developing long trills. These, 
too, can be practiced in this study, by 
changing its rhythm, and I advise that 
you do so. Make a four-quarter measure 
out of each pair of eighth notes, in this 
way : 



By now, your fingers should be suffi- 
ciently strong and flexible for a good 
trill, so go ahead and play every trill 
{Continued on Page 723) 
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D oes an Accidental Affect 
Other Staff Degrees? 

Q. If a piece is written in. four sharps 
and if a natural sign occurs before a D 
on the bass staff does this affect the D’s 
on the treble staff, or vice versa? I am 
thinking of the Scriabine Prelude, Op. 9, 
No. 1, which in measure sixteen has a D- 
natural on the treble staff. — C. H. 


Questions and Answers 


Conducted by 


J(a J W. Gek rhend, Was. Zboc. 


A. I do not happen to have this piece 
at hand but the principle is that an acci- 
dental on one staff affects only the staff 
degree on which it is found and has no 
influence on staff degrees of the same 
name either on the same staff or on 
another staff. 


Advice to a High School Junior 

Q. How much knowledge of music does 
one have to have before he may enter a 
college of music? I have had three years 
of clarinet but I am greatly interested in 
piano. I play the organ in church and 
have been complimented on my organ 
playing. I have always wanted to be a 
music teacher and should like your advice 
as to what to do during my last two years 
in high school. I am a junior this year. 

— H. H. 

A. It all depends on the standards of 
the individual college. Some schools ad- 
mit practically anyone who is interested 
in music and has money to pay his tui- 
tion, while others admit only those who 
have considerable musical talent and 
have studied for a number of years. I 
advise you to write to a number of mu- 
sic schools early in your senior year, ask- 
ing them for a catalog and for informa- 
tion about admission, so that you may 
be able to adjust your senior schedule 
to the music school’s admission require- 
ments. 

The first thing to do is of course to 
complete your high school course, not 
merely because most music schools re- 
quire graduation from high school, but 
even more because a musician must 
know other things than music. But dur- 
ing these two years I advise you strongly 
to study music as intensively as possible, 
especially piano. Take at least one lesson 
a week and practice a minimum of two 
hours a day. Work under the finest 
teacher available even if it costs a little 
more for lessons. Play your clarinet in 
the school band, and if there is an or- 
chestra in school or perhaps outside of 
school, play in it too — I mean an or- 
chestra playing salon or “classical” mu- 
sic rather than a dance orchestra. By all 
means start violin or some other stringed 
instrument even if you can practice only 
a half hour a day; and if there is a 
theory class in high school, elect it. Be- 
gin to make a collection of recordings 
of fine music and listen to the same one 
many times — with the score before you if 
possible. Talk to your school superinten- 
dent or high school principal about 
credit for your music study. If you prac- 
tice two hours a day on piano the school 
ought to give you a unit of credit at the 
end of the year and this would enable 
you to take only three other high school 
subjects instead of four, thus giving you 
more time for music. But be sure to end 
up with at least three years of English, 
two of mathematics, some language, and 
some history. Most schools require at 
least this much for entrance. 
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balance between' ‘the Tntm S ence of % 

moment 1 ^ flings at that particul; 

moment. There must be a cerm 

amount of the technical, the mechanic 

the mathematical, of course, but in ti 

end a great musical performance is dor 

mated by the feelings as well as by tl 

intelligence— and feeling is different 

different times. That is why music A 

becomes monotonous-it is always difll 
ent; each performance is as it A, 
re creation of the work. ’ fc Were > 


Q. I have wondered about strict timing 
in an orchestra, a big glee club, and even 
an opera. Is there such a thing as strict 
timing to the extent that if a metronome 
were going throughout the performance of 
a large group of persons or a soloist, the 
piece would end at exactly the correct 
beat, considering the number in the piece 
to begin with? Doesn’t the interpretation 
of the piece come through the holding 
of certain notes and retards? For every 
retard does there have to be a phrase 
which is quickened so that the piece will 
necessarily have to end on the exact beat? 
I have held the opinion that the retarded 
and quickened places were up to the con- 
ductor’s interpretation, and the group he 
directed were to follow whatever that may 
— if it’s different every time they play 
the same piece. — B. M. 


About High School Orel I 


l eslras 


time 
rs” 


Q. I have been interested fnr o 
in reading your “Questions and U ‘ 

page in The Etude and fool * Answe 
will be able to give me ^ 

that will be of great benefit ff ! nforrn ation 
college work. My major is m ° 5 ™ e in "V 
preparation for the teachfn^ i and ' m 
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Co mpar- 

or iginal 


A. You are right in your assumption atively new 
that there is no such thing as strict tim- concept of “public sch ' i 
ing in ordinary musical performances, a vocal approach on milsic ” included 
Theoretically the performer or conductor twenty-five or thirtv ^ Then about 
adopts a certain tempo and sticks to it, suddenly appeared Will y ^ ai ’ S ag0 there 
but actually all sorts of things happen, fine high school oro.ehf rheart with o 
Sometimes the feeling is different at the Indiana; Charles tra ln Ric hmond 
time of performance than it has ever glowing account of i(lm!° rth ' With his 
been, and this difference in feeling may ing in Crystal Pals ’ U ° childl 'en pi av 

not only cause him to choose a slightly Woods with his book ° A Lond °n; G'enn 

quicker or slower general tempo, but it and Bands”- and ’ Sch ° o1 °rchestra 
frequently affects his retards, acceler- number of others A Steadil y increasing 
andos, and fermatas. This often causes orchestras band- 7° Were building 

radio performances, where ensembles’ and mi , g quartets 7 vi ,3 

posed to be timed^to a split mental activities. 1 LS ° f ot her i’nstru- 
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easily the most impo A A orc hestr a is 
there are 3 tant » and 


trouble in 
music is supposed 
second, but I am guessing that the per- 
forming artist will always be subject to 
changes of feeling — at least I hope he 
will; and in this case there will always 
be these slight differences in perform- 
ances. It is this that makes music so 


tneie are hundreds nf ’ and todav- 
uA U . n i ted Sta tes, in each^of ^ ° Ver 


fine orch: 


qtro i 

stia is maintained 


all over 

which a 


tra of from fiftv “ icu — an omn„ " 

fascinating— it is always a little different with its full A h ° ne hundred m CPes ~ 

each time it is performed, because the olas, violoncello? 1 Plement of vioiA yer . s ’ 

performer himself is always a little dif- four French hot- ’ &nd brasses- W A’ vi ' 

ferent. If we are thinking of making pre- its bassoons anA A tvvo °r three 77 its 

cision parts for an automobile or a gun, trombones fh,t 01 C0lu 'se it s t ,,. °b°es, 

then of course absolute invariability is eussion ,i 5 LA’ and clarinets- ., mpete , 

’ Its Dpi’ 


the rule; but art is 


flexible, and the timpanisAl^Sg 'thf^^bably a flng 
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not always, but increasingly often, an ex- 
cellent conductor in charge. 

That is the picture, and if you want 
more details I suggest that you write 
to a half dozen cities in your vicinity 
asking the Director of Music whetner 
there is some fine high school orenes- 
tra in his school system that you may 
visit. I suggest also that you read in “The 
Teaching and Administration of Music 
in the High School” by Dykema and 
Gehrkens the chapter on the school or- 
chestra as well as looking up some of 
the many fine references that occur at 
the end of this chapter. Instrumental 
music in the schools is a big thing; it 
has come to stay; and the end is not yet. 


Is Shostahovich a Satirist? 

Q- i. I have a copy of Four Preludes by 
. ostakovich, transcribed for violin and 
piano by Tziganov-Maganini. For what in- 
strument or combination of instruments 
were these preludes originally written? Vo 
ey constitute part of a suite? 

In y° ur opinion, are they a satire up- 
on any phase of music or of the classical 
school m particular?— A. G. S. 
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MARTIN C. BURTON 


M UCH TIME can be saved in learning a com- 
position if one acquires a clear-cut idea of 
how it should sound before beginning to prac- 
tice it. On the conception depends the knowledge of 
how to go about practicing the piece; for example, 
the ultimate tempo must be considered in deciding 
the fingering and the kind of .technic to be learned 
by slow practice. Furthermore, if one begins slow, firm 
practice at once, it is sometimes difficult to erase this 
first impression in interpreting the piece later. A vivid 
concept of how -the piece should ultimately sound is 
necessary to keep slow practice in its proper perspec- 
tive of being the best way to drill the fingers in ac- 
curate movements, so that later they can realize in 
actual tones an inner aural concept. 

Steps in Forming a Concept of a Piece 

You should not think that the following steps are 
meant to be taken literally in order, for two reasons: 
(1) in working in his artistic medium, a pianist, like 
other artists, depends somewhat on flashes of insight 
as well as on method; (2) different parts of the same 
piece are often in different stages of development. But 
until you have learned what a complete understanding 
of a composition really means, you may be helped by 
the following list of steps for acquiring it. Check each 
item in learning a new work. 

1. Understand the precise meaning of all of the 
musical terms employed. They are the most important 
cues the composer has left us for interpreting his 
composition. 

2. Be sure you know *the right notes and the right 
rhythm throughout. Accuracy is to interpretation what 
eating is to living; an indispensable preliminary but 
not a chief end. 

3. Decide the fundamental tempo or tempos. Adopt 
the attitude of a conductor who conceives a tempo 
apart from the necessity of playing an instrument 
himself. In other words, do not considei the difficulty 
for the fingers, but the effect on the listener. Always 
be sure that tempo primo is really the beginning tempo, 
after a different tempo has intervened. 

4. Decide where the melody lies. 

5. Find the extent of the phrases throughout. 

6. Notice the relationship of the phrases to each 
other — that is, which phrases are exactly alike, which 
are alike up to a certain point, and which are entirely 
different. 

7. “Without concerning yourself with fingering, play 
the melody alone, in strict rhythm and with funda- 
mental equal loudness of tones, but with enough shad- 
ing to make it sound vocal. Sing or hum the melody 
as you play it, so that you identify yourself with it 
in a more intimate fashion than is possible by thinking 
of it as a series of key-depressions. 

8. Get a clear-cut idea of the different registers of 
the melody, as they are among the most striking im- 
pressions the listener receives when he hears a piece 
for the first time. Even if the register is out of the 
range of your voice, you can imagine the melody as an 
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— Editor's Note. 


extension of your voice. 

9. Play and also sing the bass alone, so that you 
think of it also as an independent melody. 

10. Play the melody with the bass, in strict rhythm, 
and with the proper balance of loudness between the 
voices. These two voices are the outlines of the piece. 

11. Where the melody is in an inner voice, play it 
with the soprano and the bass, making each of the 
three voices an independent melodic line, but adjusting 
their balance properly. 

12. As much as you can at your present stage of 
development, play and analyze the chords in order to 
discover the harmonic foundation of the piece. Do not 
attempt to keep any rhythm, but sustain each chord 
until you have analyzed it. Play a broken chord with 
the tones sounding together. Know what key you are 
playing in, and the root and quality of each chord 
(unless it is an unessential or passing chord) . The 
quality of a chord is its sound as a whole, such as 
that of a major triad, a minor triad, a dominant 
seventh, or a diminished seventh chord. Know which 
tones belong to the chord and which are nonharmonic 
tones. 


Listen. To Your Own Playing 

13. Play the piece very slowly and listen. This is 
useless advice unless you know what to listen for. Try 
to tell from the sound of each chord where it most 
wants to go. Anticipate in imagination the resolution 
of each dissonance. Get the flavor of each chord, not 
by isolating each tone, but by hearing the total effect 
of the tones from the lowest to the highest. Listen to 
how the nonharmonic tones want to go to the chord 
tones. When chords progress deceptively, play the ex- 
pected progression so that by contrast you are more 
surprised at the deceptive progression. Hear the dis- 
sonance that a suspension makes, and mentally antici- 
pate its resolution. In this kind of practice, you can 
hear the tonal relationships more easily if you elimi- 
nate repeated tones; you can- then concentrate on the 
relationship of the tones when they first sound. 

14. Imagine the dynamic levels throughout the piece, 
noticing their interrelationships. Translate your aural 
imagination into muscular terms; recall how it feels 
to play any of the five chief dynamic levels : pianissimo, 
piano, mezzo forte, forte, and fortissimo. For each of 
these levels, adjust the balance between the melody 
and the accompaniment. 

15. Decide in advance the kind of technic that is 
demanded by each effect, instead of later permitting 
an inadequate technic to give the wrong effect. For 
example, decide which passages are melodic and need 
mainly a full-arm touch, and which passages require 
mainly rapid finger movements. Notice which passages 
are predominantly staccato and which predominantly 
legato. Of course, the muscular adjustments for each 
of these tonal effects can be only roughly imagined. 
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Absolute control and the exact position of the fingers 
on the keys for each particular passage can be acquired 
only by practice. 

16. Decide the mood or moods of the piece. A feeling 
for the mood is the first requisite for interpreting a 
piece. However the mood should not be determined too 
early, because it is a synthesis of musical elements 
with which you must become familar separately. 

17. Finger the piece carefully, and allow a second day 
for revising the fingering before beginning concen- 
trated practice. 

18. Remember that the mental concept is only the 
projected plan of a piece. Slight modifications of the 
concept and much added richness of detail, such as 
subtle shadings and rubato, naturally occur when you 
are able to play the piece. Such a maturing process is 
sometimes aided by a period of not practicing or play- 
ing the piece, after which a fresh approach to the 
interpretation is possible. 

Before accepting an engagement, the wise student 
inquires what kind of piano will be provided. If he is 
told that the piano is poor, but that the audience will 
not know the difference, he should discount the state- 
ment. Few listeners would be moved by the profound 
pathos of the Moonlight Sonata if it were played on an 
out of tune, tin-panny piano, even if Beethoven him- 
self were the pianist. A poor instrument is certainly 
undesirable for the music’s sake; it is also likely to 
affect a performer’s attitude. No performer should 
accept an engagement with the feeling that it is not 
worth while to play his best. 


Physical Preparation on the Day 
of the Performance 


The author has found that observing the following 
suggestions on the day of an important engagement is 
beneficial, but he wishes to stress the fact that each 
individual must to some extent evolve his own set of 
rules through experience. 

1. Bodily exercises give a general sense of fitness. 

2. Hand exercises away from the piano are extremely 
helpful. The best ones develop muscular control by a 
few slow movements requiring complete contraction 
and relaxation of the muscles concerned, rather than 
by many rapid movements of only partially contracted 
muscles. 

3. Much of the good that is derived from vigorous 
practice is lost when a hot bath is taken. The bath 
enervates and relaxes the muscles used in playing" 

4. Coffee stimulates the mental process of some 
people. 


5. Unless the weather is warm, backstage drafts mav 
chill the fingers so that they are clumsy during the 
first minutes of performance. It is common sense not 
affectation, to wear gloves to keep the same glow' in 
the fingers that they have after practicing 
Always practice on the day < Continued on Pace 727 1 
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BURL IVES AND HIS "GIT-TAR' 


YOU WANT to sing, you have to study hard and 
work hard, but there’s something else you have 
to do that’s even more important. That is, to 
listen out sharply to the quiet little voice within you 
and heed what it says. Now, it seems to me that we 
in America haven’t been doing quite enough of that. 
We’ve been inclined to pattern ourselves on great 
models. Now, that’s all very fine as far as pure tech- 
nical development goes— you have a vocal problem to 
overcome, you go to a good teacher to help you solve 
it, and you do what teacher tells you. That’s right 


Wayfaring Minstrel 


A Conference with 


Bu J J 


ued 


Distinguished American Balladist 
Popular Star of Stage and Radio 

SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE BY TERENCE ANTHONY 

The American people have found a zealous interpreter in Burl Ives wh 

of folk-songs'and ballads, both on coast-to-coast broadcasts and in' d ° Se * eem ‘ngly artless performance 
Sweet Land!," have taken the country by storm. A native of southern lUi^ 0 ' ‘ C ^ ro ^ uc ^ lons "Sing Out, 

Both his parents sing; some of his best songs came to him by word- f ' ^ ^ 6 . S 9 rew up mus ' c - 

grandmother; and he has been playing the bcn io and the guitar (upol 'which helCT- ^ 

paniments) since he was eight, when he began providing 'music fo , e im P roy ises his own accom- 

his musical education has been chiefly a matter of following hh hsti^^t °° nCeS * ^ r ‘ ^ Yes confesses that 
At one time, he planned to become a football coach; later he ^° S ^ ° ^ var,ec ^ ambitions, 

instinct for music won out, however, and along toward' 1930, 'youn'^R f * or ff) e ministry. The 

in a search for something he didn't quite know how to name but^h' A 7^ ^ 9U,far /o °* fo fhe road 

Ives and his guitar traveled the hard way, visiting forty-si x stated sZJBTl "V b ° U . nd U P with music, 
way of freight cars or on foot. Wherever people were singing ^7 7 fr °' n buf more offen by 

noted them down, with no purpose in mind beyond that of fulfill? * ° Pped> l,sf ened to their songs, and 
At last he came to New York, sang in choirs, and completed h!< TT f rgeni lnner need of his own. 
and with Belle Julie Soudant. He developed a large repertory of OC °- Sfudles w!fh ih e late Mme. Toedt 
But the Ives instinct was again whispering to him, and presently hr- ^ Lieder ' and enjoyed them, 

art music was good and beaut, fut, but his own music was better S V'T ' enfood w hat it said— the foreign 
he had been collecting sheerly for his own amusement, and 'beaan l ° Ut ihe f °'^ongs and ballads 
approach to folk-music; he regards it less as music than as the philL 'l Burl Iy “ h °* ° unique 

mu5 ' O' l 0r h,m ' Me * oy 0 lde c °mes first. In the follow n ° ° Pe ° p,e ^pressed through 

readers o! The Etude the philosophy that folk-songs e xpr ess, and offl Mr ‘ ,ves outlines for 

ment of smgmg through a familiarity with them. otters Practical hints for the improve- 

■ — Editor's Note. 


enough. But the danger is that once you start copying, 
you keep on copying — and when you copy styles and 
interpretations, you kill off the thing that you yourself 
have to say. No matter how good a singer you get to 
be, you’re a human being first; and it’s just this human 
quality that stands as the most important element of 
your singing! The best thing any young singer can 
do is to find out the sort of human being he is what 
he comes from, what he believes in, what he has to 
say to other human beings in addition to the small 
change of "wisecracks and shallow social politeness. 
Those are the things that make songs come alive. The 
earnest singer wants to find out about them and ex- 
press them in his own way. 

“Songs are wonderful things! They’re wonderful 
because they reflect human hearts. The value of any 
song is the human emotion that someone put into it, 
and that someone else has to get out of it. Have you 
ever stopped to think that, of the millions and millions 
of people in the world, no two look exactly alike? They 
all have eyes, and noses, and mouths, and ears, but 
these similar ingredients add up to different results. 
Features alone don’t make a face; it’s the arrangement 
and the expression that counts. It’s just the same with 
songs. The notes alone don’t make it live; it’s the 
human expression and interpretation that put the 
heart and soul in it. The same song, sung by different 
people, will sound entirely different, because the song 
will be "whatever the singers are. 

Emotions Color the Voice 

“The human voice is the most wonderful mirror of 
color. Go off into a room by yourself some time, and 
listen to what comes out of another room where folks 
are talking. You’re too far aw r ay to hear what they 
say — yet you’ll know the kind of talk that’s going on 
from the color of their voices, responding to emotional 
stimuli. The man who feels a stimulus of joy will so mid 
joyful — his voice will carry joyfulness to you even 
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though you don’t hear his words. If he’s scared, his 
voice will sound scared; if he’s thankful, his voice 
sounds thankful. Voices take the color of the emotion 
that stimulates them. Now, that’s an important thing 
to remember when you sing. A song is simply the 
transmission of an idea through music. If you under- 
stand that song, really and deeply; if you give yourself 
up to the emotions it is meant to stimulate, the suitable 
tone color follows quite of itself— not as the result of 
imitating someone else’s ‘effects’, but in the same 
natural, convincing way that a happy person’s voice 
sounds happy. 

“This natural, human, emotional approach must g 0 
into every song; and it seems to me that a good wav 
to cultivate it is by getting to know folk-songs. Maybe 
you won’t want to ‘specialize’ in folk-music. You won’t 
need to. Just follow what that quiet little voice inside 
has to say, and specialize in whatever music makes 
you happiest. But a knowledge of folk-music can hel 
you find the instinct that is yon. Why? Because foil P 
music is unsophisticated, simple, direct with a direct 
ness that every singer needs to put into any son"- Th 
very simplicity of folk -music is deceptive. It sounds S 
easy! You hear someone sing an old ballad like On T S ° 
of Old Smoky , and you’re sure you can do it just ti° P 
same after one hearing. Well, you can’t! The mom * 
you try doing it ‘just the same’, you kill the ballad TT 
til you bring yourself to respond emotionally to n 
poor kid who ’lost his true lover by courtin’ too si » 
you won’t make sense. The very directness of fiT’ 
music makes it impossible to imitate, to put on , 
nerisms, to ‘fake’. You’ve got to feel or you can’t • n “ 
That’s why folk-airs are good practice in emon^’ 
projection. Later on, then, you can transfer this d ° Ual 
ness of projection to more complicated forms 
oratorio or Lieder, but the folk-song will gi Ve it t Uke 

“Folk-music will give you lots of other thin a ^° U ' 
Its simplicity will teach you not to put yourself ahea°’ 

"FORWARD MARCH WITH MUSIC " 


L °ok a tme!’BuM^ ? nderful applause, we’re 
we sing, We daren-t i^ een those two momei 
them look at the him 1 ^ folk:s to look at us 
that song in nil ! an feeli ug in the song. 
Look at this la nds, in our voices, 


<T ‘ ^ong in n 11*1 1 m i 

Look at this it’s i„, lands > in our voices, 

etting i n t 0 the sim, A niore important th: 
you do this bette t feelin S of a folk-son: 

important of all fn i,? an anythin g else I ki 

your way into t ’ ie ^-songs teach tolerance 

Now’ 0 ?' and you learn ? S ° f 6Very kind ’ ‘ 
v > it seems to to res P ec t your fe 

o r anythi ug else tori lat this is what we : 
bPH g f° Up a Sainst annti^’. This business of 
S1 , ei ^ Us t because ° * ju^Sbig one c: 

sciup? that ca n \vran h T re diffei *ent, woi 

are Ze it: > bones and nii ltSelf about our n 

show* P ° Wer *ul Weapon * Un ^ il it>s finished. ' 
up the g 00cl p . against bigotry be( 

enc? 0 ^ 0ll t in search the bad Points i 
lav t herever there av! Songs is a wonder 
folk mucb store bv there’s singi 

with h,! 6 or another ^ folk ~ son gs. All s 

in snm lnian feelings i,,’ c ? m Posed by a hu: 

but ® P e f Cases We don’t \- hlS heart - The onl 

have Sel llim > as a ow tlle composer’s 
thev nClerg °ne certai? S ° n ' Son Ss of th 

do y The ely dldn 't e : row f muta tions, with 

re aS on 6y grew out Z m the soil the 

Loesser’s 116 ;? balla cls ‘ co B human heart. 

f olk-Sii c B ° Bad °t ’RosTT* ballads ’ ] 

People, you C aUl Blm Van yT 9 T jU£ 
you find songs" B Yes > whereve 

gs - ( Continued on 



FRAGMENTARY PRELUDE 


A short, dramatic episode, suitable as an encore on a recital program. It must be played sonorously and brilliantly and relieved by the eight cantubilc 
measures beginning- with Measure 9. Grade 5. 

-Maestoso ( J = so) RALPH E - MARRYOTT 
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CHRISTMAS FANTASIA 


Few more suitable Christmas piano pieces have ever been written than Carl Mueller’s Christmas Fantasia. The variety of his variations, his 
practical modulations, and the splendid climax, returning to Adeste Fideles, make a fine character piece for the holiday season. Grade 3|. 

Andante religiose ^ ^ CARL F. MUELLER, Op. 20 



Tempo hymnus 

m clodia pron u nziato 



Andante con 


e spressione 
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ON ROLLING- WAVES 


J L 


U 
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Miss Ketterers compositions always have a specific educational value. The accompany mg arpeggios should „ , 

pperarm.The melody notes distributed between the right and the left^hands should be tried out in practice a 

edal m ust be very accurate ly employed precisely as maiked. Grade o.j. I cI * iomt 


th a very lig-ht wrist an 


d 

Th e 


Alleero (J- = 72 ) 


he accompaniment. 

ELLA KETTERE* 
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FIRST MOVEMENT 

FROM SONATA, No. 4, IN F 


Mozarts compositions of this type have all the charm and.color of exquisite eighteenth century petit-point. .While this work demands precision, it never 
should be stiff. The mordents and turns must be executed lightly and delicately. Grade 5. 
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TIDBITS 

Avery tuneful “novelty” piece with a few new ear-catching twists. Study it thoroughly and play it well, for it is not “jazz.” Do not over-emphasize 
ie left hand accompaniment. Grade 3.j. 

Lightly (J= so) ‘ ROBERT A. HELLARD 



TRIO 


From here go back to the beginning; and play to sig n ( <S>) ; then play Trio. 
Copyright 1945 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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WITCHING 


’Tis the witching hour of night, 

Orbed is the moon and bright, 

And the stars they glisten, glisten, 

Seeming with bright eyes to listen. 

Keats 

Berenice Benson Bentley, whose educational pieces attract wide attention, has.sought in this little tonal fabric of.dreains to catch that mystic mo- 
ment between twilight and dawn when the night winds seem to carry the message of the stars tow ailing souls. Giade 2-3. 

BERENICE BENSON BENTLEY 


Mysteriously; not fast ( J • n about 54) 



Much slowei 


A little faster (J. = go^ 
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Grade 4. 


FROM OLD SPAIN 


ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE 

'/)' (EXCERPT) 


SECONBO 

Tempo diValse m.m.J.= 60 


H. ENGELMANN 







Aniinato 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE 

(EXCERPT) 


Tempo diValse m.m. J-=60 


PRXMO 


H. ENGELMANN 




Animate 
S" 
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ffl 


Sw. Full 


(bw. 

<Gt. 

'Ped. 16' to Gt. 


PreparejGt. Diap. to Sw. 


YULETIDB MARCH 


Allegro maestoso 


// a m ?no nd R egi st r at ion 

@ (10) 00 5132 101 

0 (11) 10 7651 312 
Chorus Off 

CYRUS S. MALLARD 


MANUALS 


PEDAL 
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Author of text unknown 
Revised and. extended by E.N. 

Andante 


MY CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


ELENOIR NORTON 



9- 


4 


1 


m 






M.h Irft 


1. God 

2. God 

3. God 





he with thee at this Christmas-tide; God be with theeall the way. 

be with thee, and the rose shall blos-som On the des - ert— way. 
be with thee ev -’ry-where thou go - est, Guard thee with His lov-ing- care, 



Lit - tie powrhave I 


o p-uide or keep thee; I can on - ly pray. 
O’er thehard-est path shall shine a glo-ry Light- mg dark-est day. 
Till the time — when— 


— - %/ %j 

re- turn - est, Home and love to share. 



be with thee .sum -me r 
be with thee, and thou 
be with thee;’ dav and 



days or win- ter, 
shaltnot fal-ter 
night I of - fer 


With thee all the 
Or thy foot steps stray. 
This, myChrist-mas 



Co Pyright 1942 by Elenoir Norton 
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jocelyn C. Lea^ 


CHRISTMAS EYE 

MUSICAL RECITATION 


FRIEDA PEYCKE 




night - light winks on the ta - ble 


In the friendly fire-lig-ht glow, 


p r S& an d sympathy ) 
Bnl .Ta- Sus , s ol / in y n 



stable 


All in the frost and snow! 



(gayer and faster) 
par-ty to-night was jolly, 


With crowds of girls and boys; We had decked H i 

holly, And 'VO 



*#By permission. 
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( chuckling ) 


filled the house with noise. 


(wearily) 

Auntie said ’twas Ba-bel; 


_ (gruffly) 
Unclecalled it din> 


But I 



(longingly) 

wished I could go to 


the stable 


(wistfully) 

And bring* that Ba - by in! 


(linger ing ly) 



(happily and actively ) 
I’m going to wake up 


Long" be - fore it’s day; 


The 



moon will be shin-in . g brig ht -1}? 


(co n fid e n t ly ) 

And a star will point the way. 


I’ll hur- ry through all 



dan- e’er Where the 


darkness cr awls and cr eeps, 


And hang my sock in the manger 


While the 



by Je - sus sleeps. 


(Hum this melody rather lovi?igly) 
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THE FIRST NOWELL 

For String Ensemble with Unison Voices and Piano 


1. The first Nowell, the angel did say, 

Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as they lay; 
In fields as they lay, keeping their sheep, 

Oil a cold winter’s night that was so deep. 

• Chorus Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, 

Born is the King of Israel. 


2. They looked up and saw a star 

Shining in the east, beyond them far; 

And to the earth it gave great light, 

And so it continued both day and night . 

OLD ENGLISH CAROL 

rtrnrp Arr. by Elizabeth Pyffe 

(VOICES) J J 

V= 


Chorus 


1st VIOLIN 


PIANO 
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THE FIRST NOWELL 


2nd Violin 


OLD ENGLISH CAROL 


/C\ (VOICES) 
-H- 




3rd Violin (Interchangeable with Viola) 


THE FIRST NOWELL 

^ (VOICES) • 


OLD ENGLISH CAROL 




(VOICES) 


OLD ENGLISH CAROL 
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Grade 1. 


MY TIGER KITTY 


Moderate (<J = ii2) 


LOUISE E. STAIRS 
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DOLLY IN' BLUE 






Grade 2f. 


0 HOLY NIGHT! 



Andante maestoso 

m fi 


ADOLPHE ADAM 

Arr. by Ada Richter 
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night! the stars are h right -ly shin 
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ingr; It is the nig'ht of our dear Sav-iours birth! 


5 4 






± 
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Long* laythe 


i 


m 


g 


world in 





sin and er-ror 




Sit- 



ing* Till He ap - 


m 


peared,and the 


m 


± 


soul felt its 




thrill of hope, the wea-ry world re- joic - es, For yon - der 


breaks 


new and gdo-rious 
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The Teacher’s 
Round Table 


( Continued from Page 676) 



“Line, line, line, line, makes a third. 



“Line, space, line, space, same be - tween; 
“C, F, C, F, C, F, C; 



Makes a fourth as wo have seen. 

Makes a fourth as we have seen’. 







“Three lines wide with one be - tween, 


G, C, G, 


C, G, C, 




The above are also adaptable foi b e 
Binning 0 n spaces. 

Suggestion for interval reading' routine . 
first week, seconds from C, thirds fiom 
G ; second week, fourths from E, thirds 
h’oni D; third week, fifths from » 
fourths from G; fourth week, sixths 
fifths also from F, and so on. Emp o 
both clefs for each drill. Each week s 1 
^ e nts must also write and play theii ov, n 
intervals. Reversible flash cards s ^ oU 
al$ o be used with at least four loca 101 
f° r each interval, thus: 


Ex. 10 



Another Reading Help 

• JT 

Part of every home practice. peno 
t be devoted to music writing. 

’d reading is implemented by wee 
jnments in attractive books h 
* “Spelling Lessons in Time an 
n”; “Music spelling Book/ ( 1 . 

; Fletcher’s “Theory 
’s ‘‘Note Spelling Book,” or Sehaun 
J Speller.” Young people are re ^ 
J.y the least) to be allowed to si 

December. 1945 


some of their practice time in this profit- 
able way. Teachers are lax in following 
up and insisting upon such writing rou- 
tines, week in and out. Do not neglect 
regular assignments. Facile reading, key- 
board orientation, “skip flipping,” blind- 
flying and all other skills are developed 
only through systematic, planned drills 
over a long period of time. Any of the 
above named books may be secuied 
through the publishers of The Etude. 


Recreation Books 

Always use at least one “fun” book in 
addition to the regular study volume. 
This contains short pieces assigned foi 
sight-reading or recreation. These must 
of course be easier than the pupils giade. 

Teachers have found it a good plan to 
offer “points” toward year-end prizes for 
each fun piece which is satisfactorily 
played at lessons. No learning help is 
given by the teacher, and no insistence 
iq ma de on perfection or expression. A 
“satisfactory” mark of five points is 
awarded if the piece is played straight 
through, clearly, in correct time, and with 
crood tone quality, even if a few errors are 
made. A “good” mark gives ten points, a 
“perfect” score is worth twenty-five. 
“Extra special” points are given foi 
pieces learned in addition to the regular 
assignment. If (say) two hundred and 
fifty points are acquired in six months, a 
qnecial “Fun-Reading” award is given 
five hundred points rate a Distin- 
guished” or “Outstanding” award! 

& Be sure that the assigned pieces are 
short and easy, and permit the student to 
use practice time for this activity You 
may need to loan recreation books to 
him especially if he ploughs through so 
many that he draws complaints from his 
parents about the expense of buying 

^Examples of excellent “fun” books for 

second or third graders: the entire senes 

of Coit-Bampton “Childhood Days o 

1 U rnmoosers” (latest volume, 
Famous Compobeib „ 

“WandeD ; Thompsons Tuneful TasKs, 
Jth the recently published second piano 
narts by Benford; and the Maier-Liggett 
Children’s Technic Book” (from which, 
incidentally, the youngsters will painlessly 
absorb a lot of first rate technic) . 

Rote Playing 

an this does not mean that rote teach- 
• Should be discarded. Not at all. Part 
“f every early lesson may be given oyer 
rote work. Bote learning stimulates 
listening, reduces playing complication, 
nci eases facility, develops relaxation. Its 
th is immeasurably increased if the 
W01 1 is taught to play all his rote pieces 
Sout once looking at hands or key- 


•* thpn is the answer to Mrs. M. B. K. 

Crs P V. P-: 1 am sure th ' at eXGlU ' 

rote training at the beginning is 
ise and unsound, and that note and 
must go hand in hand. Children are 
Thle to tackle the formidable com- 
mons of eye, ear, hand, and keyboard: 
mt do not consider them comp hca- 
i nil if teachers present these 
u-ahy and stimulatingly from the 

^TeacherT” do not appreciate the 
.cities of our youthful students who 
cheerfully ride rough-shod over diffi- 
CThat appall adults. So, why not 
talrfe on this innocent unawareness 
inire much more from them m- 
d T? being satisfied with the arbitrary 


® THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF BALDWIN ADVERTISEMENTS IN TRIBUTE TO WORLD-FAMOUS ARTISTS 



T #,c choice of piano virtuoso 

JOSE ITURBI 



The name Iturbi and Baldwin are insep- 
arable. It is virtually impossible to think 
of one without the other. For his unique 
adaptability to the entire range of idioms 
from Mozart to de Falla, the Baldwin 
has proved his ideal expressive medium 
. . . in his own words: "the supreme 
piano responsiveness.” 

At the baton, his demand for extreme 
technical exactness, precise instrumental 
balance and coordination, is but the 
wider evidence ol his insistence on a 
piano capable of the soundest artistic 
values. The Baldwin, Iturbi states, "is 
incomparably superior in tone, touch 
and scale.” 

Soon again the Baldwin and Baldwin- 
built Pianos will be available dedicated 
to the highest inspiration of artists, 
teachers and students. Meanwhile your 
Baldwin dealer has set one aside so any 
interested person may hear and play it 
at any time. Let him tell you when and 
how you can own a Baldwin. 


palatal in 

TI1E BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
Also makers oj ACROSONIC, HAMILTON an, l HOWARD PIANOS 
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*'• • • G boon to 
students of singing 


and the spoken 
Word." 

—Milton Cross 
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By Franklin D. 
Lawson, M. D. 


THE HUMAN 

VOICE 

Written by a man who has been a Metro- 
politan Opera singer, an eminent throat 
specialist and a successful voice teacher, Dr. 
Lawson’s easy, practical text has become 
standard for teachers, students and profes- 
sional workers who want to acquire a con- 
trolled, beautiful voice in singing or speaking. 

WALTER DAMROSCH says: "... a valuable con- 
tribution and should be of great help to our 
young singers, and to pupils in the schools." 

CONTENTS 

PART I: THE SPEAKING VOICE: Fundamental 
Principles of Voice Production; Mechanism 
of Vocal Sound; Tone Production; Vowel 
Formation; Perfection of Consonants; Syl- 
lables; Words; Expression. 

PART II: THE SINGING VOICE: The Art of 

Singing; Applying Resonant Tone; The “Cov- 
ered” or “Head Tone”; Application of Enun- 
ciation, Interpretation, and Expression. 

PART III: SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

Practical Side of Public Performance; Defini- 
tions of Vocal and Musical Terms; Record of 
Personal Repertoire; Record of Personal Pub- 
lic Appearances. Index: Includes 23 exer- 
cises that anyone can use, with or without 
supervision. 


At All Bookstores or Mail Coupon Below 

HARPER & BROTHERS, £-12-45 

49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of THE HUMAN 
VOICE, at $2.50. □ Remittance en- 
closed, □ Send C.O.D. 
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WITH H0UW30S GSlAIfST UtfHERS • IHRO’JCH 



'k The best vocal instruction and exercises always 
at hand. Developed by Ralph Scott while Chief of 
Auditions of Columbia Broadcasting System. Write 
tior record with 2 lessons. Sent absolutely free 

IHSTBUCT-O-TOHES • 80 S. OAK KNOLL AVENUE • PASADENA 5 • CALIF. 


LEARN AT HOME 

II* WAY 

teaches you 

191 to SING 

Frederic Freemantel, famous operatic concert singer, 
and voice teacher for 40 years, has discovered a new 
■way to train your voice — in your own home! If you can 
talk you can now learn to sing. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS OF FREEMANTEL’S VOICE 
Freemantel’s Letter-Lessons, and actual voice on 
records, guide you every step of the way. Voice culture, 
breath control, diction, timbre — taught and demon- 
strated so you cannot fail, if you do your part. 

WRITE FOR FREE DETAILS 

Even If You Can't Sing a Note 

Read what Freemantel’s new method has done for 
others. Prove that YOU can develop a beautiful singing 
and speaking voice. Pay as you learn. Write NOW for 
full details. 

freemantel voice institute 

Studio T2E — Stcinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St.. New York 19 t N. Y. 



FREE 


Let's Get Together! 

( Continued from Page 683) 

attentive listening. Singing, properly 
taught, is an excellent form of “ear 
training" and as such, trains the 
mind to give attention to the various 
sensations reported to the ear. Singing 
does much to “sharpen" the aural images 
and to aid in the listening of what the 
tones are, as well as what they do. Music 
is born within us; sound, pitch, tone 
quality, phrasing all must be conceived 
within us before being reproduced audi- 
bly. When the composer writes a score, 
he hears within himself the -symbols, 
chords, and * musical impressions as 
notated by his pen. He is completely 
. conscious of the melodic line of harmony 
and even though he may not sing a single 
tone aloud, he certainly can hear every 
tone within himself. It is that which we 
hear aurally and mentally within our- 
selves that empowers us to conceive the 
beauties within music and removes the 
barriers that handicap so many musi- 
cians in their attempt to produce music 
by merely reproducing symbols as notated 
on the staff. 

It is this phase of the student’s train- 
ing that is so essential to his ultimate 
status as a musician, and yet, it is quite 
amazing how little attention and em- 
phasis are placed upon it. It is not 
uncommon to find hundreds of band and 
orchestra musicians in our schools who 
have played upon their instruments for 
several years, yet have such limited con- 
ception of pitch and tonal discrimination 
that they are unable to match a single 
tone with their voice that they have 
produced through the medium of their 
instruments. This type of musical train- 
ing is, of course, completely artificial, 
since it is not conceived nor heard by 
those who are producing it. 

Participation in choral groups would 
do much to improve the listening and 
hearing senses of these students. 

To be able to hear every sound before 
it is produced upon the instrument 
should be a desired goal of every student, 
yet very few actually practice with this 
objective in mind. Wind instrument stu- 
dents are perhaps the most negligent in 
this respect, since from the very begin- 
ning they have been more concerned 
with the. mechanical and technical fac- 
tors involved than in an aural and mental 
conception of the tone itself. 

Every student would profit greatly 
from a program that would require a 
thorough back ground in ear training by 
means of participation in vocal ensem- 
bles of various types. Many music stu- 
dents who at first seem to be unable to 
sing a melody or lack an aural sense for 
accurate performance upon an instru- 
ment are found to possess a keen sense 
of hearing and need only the experience 
of singing to discover this fact. 

Our vocal program, like the instru- 
mental, has been concerned chiefly with 
public performance, and as a result, class- 
es have spent weeks learning a few rote 
songs at a sacrifice of a progressive 
development for hearing and a capacity 
for reading. Hence, it would seem that 
one of the major weaknesses of our vocal 
program is its lack of a well organized 
plan which emphasizes abilities in read- 
ing techniques, rather than the common 
practice of the teaching of songs “en 
masse”. 

Much of the lack of adult interest in 
municipal choral music can be attributed 


to the lack of reading ability on the part 
of those young men and women who have 
come through the high school vocal 
classes. Have you ever known of a person 
who could read fluently and whose ear 
had been trained so as to be able to hear 
the harmonies, melodies, and beauties of 
music who was not enthusiastic about 
participating in music of one form or 
another? 

Tire indifference toward music by our 
adult population is one of music educa- 
tion’s greatest problems. This is especially 
true, since we have such great interest 
and enthusiasm for music among the 
youth of the country. Is this due to the 
methods of music education in our 
schools? Has the teaching been clair- 
voyant? Have we successfully coordinated 
the program of music education from the 
standpoint of unifying our forces and to 
the extent of teaching music rather than 
stressing the performances of our own 
individual groups? 

Would music education not develop a 
much greater interest among its students 
and public if it would integrate its vocal 
and instrumental programs in such a 
manner that the students composing the 
personnel of these units would acquire 
a lasting appreciation rather than a 
superficial appreciation which ends with 
their high school or college career, ‘the 
correction of these attitudes should be 
one of our major postwar objectives. 
Perhaps, we might well heed the axiom of 
the noted Italian musician who so aptly 
said, Per ben suonare bisogna ben 
contare! (“To play well, you must sin^ 
well!”) “Let’s get together!" 
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FINGER EXERCISER 8 
DEVELOPER 


“It will give you a different 
touch.” I wish it wero possible 

★ to demonstrate to you what the » 
Magic does, even in a few min- *T 
utes. Three days’ trial will con- 
vince anyono Price $10. 





WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 

MAGIC FINGER DEVELOPER En. 

895 E 64™AVE* VANCOUVER B-C- CANADA 
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HINDUSTAN 

DOWN BY THE OLD MILL STREAfVil 
ON THE ALAMO 

THE ONE fi LOVE (Belong to Somebody Else) 

WITH NO MAN OF MY OWN 


Published separately in sheet I 

music form. Each number . . 


Buy diem at any mu»ic ilore or direct from 

Forster Music Publisher. 

216 South Wabash Avenue, Chica 3 o A. Illinois * 


¥©DCE 

Applied Science of Vocal Art 
Singing and Speaking 

by Douglas Stanley, M.S., Mus.D. 

A complete, scientific guide to proper 

voice development and retention. This is 

a must book for all singers and singing 
teachers. 

3 19 PPm illus. $4.50 

At your bookstore or from 

PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

2 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Voice SJuestims 


yl lM erJ l,j DR NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No 

and 


questions 

address 


will be answ 
of the inquirer. 


ered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will 


the full name 
be published. 


Falsetto, Singing in a High Ceilinged Room 

Q. Has it been definitely decided just how 
the falsetto in the male voice is produce . 
Its use sometimes seems to help in wording 

out head resonance. 7 

2— Also, is there some specific reason why 
it seems easier to sing in a high-ceiling 
room or auditorium than in one w he re 
ceiling is rather low, or is this imagine. i • 
It is always a help to know the why 
wherefore of things . — P. L- A. 

A. The usually accepted theory about the 
production of the falsetto voice is t a 
vocal cords are not as firmly approxin 
by the vocal muscles in falsetto as 
in the normal tone. The force of the 
is also diminished or an ugly. in * 

breathy quality of tone is the resu • _ 

is very little tendency in falsetto to throat 
ence to the passage of the tone by ie c 
muscles, the uvula, the jaw or the • 

Therefore the tone comfortably SG 

proper resonance in the cavities o , tt( J 

face and head as you point out. T c in 
voice is pretty, delicate, small and c 
masculinity. In order to change * vocal 

normal tone, both the resistance o be 

cords and the pressure of ^breatn al 

gradually increased until they becon be 

also. This is a difficult process and 1 ^ 

done without any stiffness; : a "^mmended by 
whole vocal mechanism. It is iecu them, 

quite a number of authorities, an g 

“i TSVSSS'-n, O,. — “ fi” f 

in a high-ceilinged room than m ^e^ caU 

low ceiling. Those vibrations wl cr> herical 
tone are projected into the al [ m iU n g a 
form. Therefore they strike the ceiui b ^ g 
low ceilinged room sooner than y w ith 

high ceilinged one and, as a resu , P Read 

some of their energy more qu A 
Helmholtz or any other book on Acoustics. 

Period of Rest for the Adolescent A ' OI ®® * rc h 

Q. I am a college student ■ d°™ 9 ent c hang- 
study on the problem of the ado , ^ t j ie 
ing voice. I am especially \ nter *? q e “ f Zelve 
question of whether boys at the ag . fl nd 
to fifteen should be given ^mended 

if so what are some of the 
methods to be used. , 1in f the 

2. Some evidence has been s im ^ one ex- 
range of the male voice goes H chan ge, 

treme to the other during the ti before the 

that is if a boy sings high sopran w y e n his 
change he is a baritone or o reason 

voice is mature. Is there any V ro 
for this? — G. T. R. 

A. The March 1942 issue of /"entitled 

tains an article by John C. w ■- Ado i e s- 

“Vocal Guidance for Children ingenious 
cents,” which gives in detail if pl i ev es to be 
method of procedure which he deve lop the 
the proper one to preserve an r : n g the 

voices of both boys and gj r s e ^ 10( j the 
period of adolescence. By this _ conse quent 
three or four years of rest an thirteen 

loss of time and training, be i jj. -would 
and seventeen is completely avoi . in this issue 
be quite worth your while to ° , g ar ticle 

of The Etude and study M r * 
carefully and well. • the bari- 

2 — The normal adult male V01C jnore bari- 
tone; in other words, there al s There- 
tones than either tenors or deep ^ b oy’s 

fore the percentage is in favc ' than into 

voice turning into a baritone 1 period of 

a tenor or a deep bass aftei GS where 

change. We teave known a tew chan ged 
the well trained voice of a boy gre w long- 
at all. As the vocal cords grac u s trength- 

er and the vocal muscles phenomenon 

ened (the process that causes always able 

called “Change of Voice’ ) he discomfort 

to control his tones without then an 

or break. At first he was a s i ron g, resonant 
alto and in early manhood a b led him to 
tenor voice appeared which fiorestan in 

sing such roles as Faust and e 

DECEMBER. 1945 


Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” This is rather unusual, 
and it may have occurred because he pos- 
sessed a fine, strong, healthy body. If I may 
be permitted to quote my own case, I sang 
soprano in a large male choir, commencing 
at the early age of seven. After a few years 
I sang alto solo parts until between thirteen 
an d fourteen, when I stopped singing entiiely, 
until between seventeen and eighteen, when 
a tenor voice appeared and I sang tenor solos 
in the same prominent male choir. The period 
between thirteen and seventeen was devoted 
to the usual school curriculum and the study 
of piano, organ and harmony, so no time was 
really lost. This is the usual, conventional, 
safe method of procedure for the boy’s voice 
during the period of change or “break.” 

Straightening the Nasal Septum 

q j cltii speaking /or a pupil who lias 
a rather sweet quality of tone but is 
not consistent. Sometimes for weeks on end 
thp ringing, floating tone disappears and the 
voice sou nds almost harsh Her family doctor 
” her nasal septum bends slightly into her 
right nostril. She has complained twice of an 
Incomfortableness in the right nostril. Do you 
think an operation is advisable? Would it help 

her breathing and tone? 

2— How much would an operation of this 

sort cost and how many days in the doctor's 
care? — Miss Diez. 

A— A crooked nasal septum would certainly 
interfere somewhat with your pupil’s breath- 
ne and slightly hamper the natural procluc- 
1?® nf the resonance of her tone. It is often 
associated with some inflammation and red- 
es of the mucous membrane especially on 
crooked side. Perhaps she has some nasal 
catarrh and this may cause the disappearance 
S „ ; ringing, floating tone upon occasions and 
S reappearance on others. Her family doctor 
should make a thorough and careful examina- 
tion of her throat and nose, determine just 
what is her trouble, and proceed to cure it. 
o Whether or not the crooked septum is 
cause of her trouble and whether or not 
u should be straightened is also the problem 
of your family doctor. He could also deter- 
mine for you whether an operation is neces- 
"Irv how much it would cost and approxi- 
mately how long she should remain under his 
mateiy he work together we are 

sme you/ pupil’s voice will improve. 
t • Up n Tenor or a Baritone? 

ce goes jru/^ S Q ^ill you please tell me what type of voice 

„ J he time of change, Q. w j conservatory teacher refers to my 

nJ - bet ore the I have. baritone. On the other hand a well 

V olce teacher of voice in this town says it 
k ""C n r »i range runs from G below low C 
I s a f above Middle-C. The tone, at both ex- 
treme • seems firm, but of little volume- H. T. 


a Tn very young men it is often quite dim- 

A /; \ 0 t P rmine whether the voice is a tenor 

CUlt baritone- In both range and quality 

° r 3 ^to belong to both types. Often this is 
it seems tobeio^ ^ ^ entirely sett ied. A 

because t Qf growt h will usually deter- 

few more > a ^ type> and the development 
mine the d the serious study of its pro- 

of the voice c } be undertaken safely. From 
duction may then oe vo}ce and ^ 

your de J r 'C we fancy that you are 

words or y _ We be iieve you also to be 

one of these . ry important therefore that 
quite young- 1 be correctly classified, for 
your voice s n thfi training G f both types 

though m u exerciseS( son g S a nd arias used 
is similar, in sho uld have an audition 

are dissimilar- singing teacher in your 

with the mos ai ^ an free from b ias of mind, 

neighborhood, i musician whose opinion you 
a perfectly h es should spend an hour 

“Vhim’a d he should hear you sing tones, 
with him ana d so ngs of various kinds, 

scales, exeic some money perhaps but it 

This will c0 - ‘ fh expenditure, 

would be wor personally and submit- 

Without heanngy e ^ examination , we 

tn md y only guess at the type of vo.ee you pos- 
sess and this we prefer not to do. 



If you are thinking about a new piano you are probably 
thinking about two important qualities it should 
have. Tone and appearance. 

Ti ie new Jesse French Piano will oiler you superb 
tonal eloquence in a case ol superb design. 

French technicians are working with distinguished 

colleagues to assure you of these qualities. Alfons 
Bach, famed New York designer, is styling the new cases. 
Dr. William Braid White, America’s great authority on 
piano construction and tone, is special consultant 
to French on acoustical problems. 

Buy War Bonds now. Buy a French piano when our 
war job is completed. Ask your piano dealer. 
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The Clarinet, the Mouthpiece and Its Facings 


* V x «K V X X' v V X ^ 4 


( Continued from Page 682) 


For longer than many of you can remem- 
ber our easy pieces have been teachers' 
pets. No child gets bored when gay, 
sprightly pieces like these are your selec- 
tion — in CENTURY EDITION — at I5<t a 
copy. 


3587 Advice to Dolly, G-7 Arnold 

3647 Basket Dance, Am-2 Crosby 

3687 Brownie’s Courtship, C-2 Heaps 

3588 Bushy Tail, C-7 Arnold 

3690 Dancing School, C-2 Rolfe 

3450 Elephant’s Trunk, The, C-2 Richter 

— FOR CHRISTMAS — 

3724 Famous Christmas Carols -2 arr. Rolfe 

3725 Famous Christmas Hymns -2 arr. Rolfe 

3675 Firefly, The, Am-7 Hopkins 

3676 Going Swimming, Bb-7 Hopkins 

3590 Grandma’s Rocking Chair, C-7 Arnold 

3684 Here We Go, C-7 Porter 

3692 Lots of Fun, G-2 Rolfe 

3681 Marie Antoinette’s Music Box, C-7 .Giovanni 

3678 Military Band, The, Bb-7 Hopkins 

3695 Party Clothes, G-2 Schwab 

3534 Polly and Peggy, G-2 Proehl 

3595 Proud Mrs. Hen, P-2 Arnold 

3696 Puppet Show, The, G-2 Steiner 

3679 Summer Days, F-I Hopkins 

3697 Topsy Turvy, F-2 Steiner 

3686 Which Is the Way to London Town, 

C-7 Porter 

Ask your dealer for Century music. If he cannot 
supply you, send your order direct to us. Our 
complete catalog listing over 3700 numbers is 
FREE on request. 

CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 

254 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


2. With a *glass gauge scaled in hun- 
dredths of an inch, and a set of feeler 
gauges check the facing for length, even- 
ness of side rails and opening through- 
out. Compare these measurements with 
the table given. (The dime store variety 
of feeler gauge, with from eight to fifteen 
leaves, is entirely adequate and costs only 
about twenty-five to thirty-five cents) . 

3. It is permissible for the feelers to 
drop a little lower (.01" to .02") between 
the glass and the mouthpiece, on the left 
side rail. This is due to the fact that the 
left hand imparts a slight twist, to the 
left, on the clarinet, tending to close that 
side of the opening a little quicker than 
on the right. 

4. To check a student mouthpiece with 
a known correct facing, place mouthpiece, 
the table down, on any smooth hard 
surface. Split about 1/8" from each side 
of a clarinet reed. Push the remaining 
portion gently under the tip of the 
mouthpiece. With a sharp pointed pencil 
scribe on the reed, at the tip of the 
mouthpiece, a fine line. Now insert two 
or three thicknesses of cards and scribe 
the tip line on each card, finally inserting 
a thin piece of paper (onion skin) and 
tracing the mouthpiece tip. Now place 
the student mouthpiece on the smooth 
surface and repeat the process. By this 
method you may obtain a fairly accurate 
check as to the condition of the facing 
of a mouthpiece. Perhaps the student 
does need a new mouthpiece; you may be 
quite sure, one way or the other, by the 
above method. Perhaps he just needs 
more practice of the right type. 


* Information regarding the proper glass gauge 
may be obtained by writing Myron E. Russell, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


SINGING MADE EASY — Book one dol- 
lar. Eastern Studios, Chambersburg, Pa. 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC exchanged 
piece for piece. each; quality matched. 
Burpee's Specialty Shoppe, Deiton, Mich- 
igan. 


ROOKS about music, musicians, musical 
instruments bought and sold. New, out- 
print and rare single books or collections 
in every category of musical literature 
purchased or procured. Send your wants 
or offers to Ace Bookfinders, Mr. Herbert 
K. Goodkind, 43 Mayhew Avenue, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 


for SALE: STEINWAY CONCERT 
GRAND as new, nine feet long, fully guar- 
anteed, good discount. Joseph Holstad, 337 
Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SLIGHTLY USED CLASSICS — Schirmer, 
e ! c ‘ (V't’ba.l, Instrumental) 15tf copy. List 
Fore’s (Dept. E), 3151 High, Denver 5, 
Colorado. 


FOR SALE: Military uniforms. 100 
mixed sizes for boys and girls, grey with 
black trim, for ages 8 to 14. Write Music 
and Art Center, 4 29 5 Main, Riverside, 
California for further information. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. 

Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White. Write Karl 
Bartenbacli, 1001 Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


VIOLINS made, bought, sold, exchanged. 
Bargains for professional violinists or 
amateurs. Box 70, Richmond, Illinois. 


i.» m STUDENT desires Lyon and 
saly Concert harp, style 22 or 23 in ffoocl 
ndition. Send particulars to L. [.angles, 
10 Foul Bay Road, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


H A R P 

Heal 
co 
10 


WANTED: Composer collaborator by 
experienced text author of Easter themes 
Box FBH % ETUDE. 


ARE YOU A TEACHER? We have .iust 
compiled list of 250 most successful graded 

^ J. • • m ^ \ V 



VIOLIN RETONING: A vast improve- 
ment in violin tone is assured when my 
method is applied. New and used violins 
for sale at attractive prices. Violins ex- 
changed, Ralph Coss, Harvard, Illinois. 


Nost , . , 

Serving Teachers Everywhere. 


FOR. SALE: Virgil 
four octaves, perfect, 
poron, ICO Fenimore 
New York. 


Portable Clavier, 
$25.00. Charles S. 
Street, Brooklyn, 


WANTED to buy a 4 octaves practice 
keyboard piano without any music. A 
regular device so you can make the action 
lie-lb and heavier. Write to Art P. Stein- 
born, 2661 N. 27 th St., Milwaukee 10, 
Wisconsin. 
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HARP FOR SALE: Used 
style 12, good condition 
student. Write 
Falls, Minn. 


Lyon & Heal a 
begi 

Louisa Avery 


for beginnin 


Taylors 


5. If the tip rail and the side rails are 
too wide, the mouthpiece will have a 
heavy dull tone and rapid articulation 
will be difficult. If the tip rail and side 
rails are very narrow, the tone is likely 
to be reedy and too bright; however, it 
should respond readily to rapid articula- 
tion. 

6. In refacing a mouthpiece use only 
the finest grade of sandpaper or garnet 
paper on a square of plate glass. 

Two medium or fine sand stones or 
Carborundum stones (2V 2 ,f by 6") are ex- 
cellent for refacing. (Use the stones for 
refacing, seldom over the garnet paper) . 

After each refacing clean the stone 
with alcohol and then rub lightly togeth- 
er, in a circular motion, to keep them 
keen and absolutely true. 

Warning — Never touch anything other 
than a mouthpiece to the stone, and 
clean it after every few strokes. 

Steps in refacing a mouthpiece: 

1. Square up the table of the mouth- 
piece on the stone if it is badly warped 
or hollow. 

2. Record present measurements of the 
mouthpiece on a sheet of paper and com- 
pare with the facing desired. 

3. Remove excess material from the tip 
and side rails by drawing the mouth- 
piece lightly along the stone. 

4. Measure and check after every two 
or three light cuts on the stone. Warn- 
ing — Clean the stone often. Make many 
light cuts. Measure often. Remember you 
can always remove more material, but 
you cannot replace it. 

5. Bring the whole curve down or into 
shape at the same time, not the tip, to 
.045 then the center and then the end of 
the curve. 



TlASHIBg’ 

1 PERENNIAL 
FAVORITES 


S I 
*1 


■V 


A t 


+ 4 . 


* + ; * + 


~ . *' 


Here are the pieces you use year after 
year. This list will give you some idea of 
the variety of material you can find in 
Century Edition. On every count: fidelity 
appearance price — your choice ought 

to be CENTURY EDITION— at \S<f a 

copy. 

7 46 Avalanche, Am-3 Heller 

3189 Barberini’s Minuet, C-2. Hassc 

2306 Bluette Waltz, G-2 ^ 

238 Camp of the Gypsies, Am-2. . . . B ehr 

7iS Chopsticks, Waltz, C-2 De tu „ ; 

3123 Country Gardens, English Morris 

Dance, F-3 ^ 

1697 Dancing Doll, D-4 --arr. rooms 

1673 Dream of the Shepherded, ’ G-4 Labtzky 

368 Edelweiss, Pure As Snow, Eb-3 1 " 

1006 Fairy Barque, Tho, Eb-4 c' ' 3<! , 

791 Fountain, G-3 Smallwood 

225 Fuer Elise, Am-3.. ■•^•■■Bohm 

2200 Glissando Mazurka, F -3 Be *^°ven 

627 Gypsy Dance, Dm-3 B ° hm 

2693 Home Guard, The F 3 i,chner 

2308 Norwegian Cradle' Song ‘ V 3 " * 

2641 Palish Festival Day, Ab \ More/ 

1030 Rose Fay, Mazurka, F-3 

2252 Solfeggietto, Cm -3 

440 Tarantelle, Ab -4 E ' Bach 

3355 Valse Chromatique, Ab -3 ” Hel,cr 

Leschetizky 

Ask your dealer for Century music If h 

supply you, send your order direct fq" '“o 
complete catalog listing over 3700 „ “k ° U / 
FREE on request. 700 nurr, bers Is 

CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHlNr <r>n 

254 West 40th Street Np v 

T New York 18, N. Y. 


Mouthpiece Facing Specif icationj 


Illus. 2. 



6. Finish to within about one thou 
sandth or two of the desired facing. 

7. With a die maker’s hie (no mill on 


8. After the rails are as vn, 
about 1/32" to 3/64" J tl \ Want tllem > 
.. ...... - '“u cun mi mouthpiece one or twn „ tlp ’ Sive the 

the edges) narrow the side rails on the stone. Start with t gentle cuts on the 


inside, from the tip to 
length of the opening or 


about half the stone, the tin of tn table fl at 
:• slot. ,1 , P of the mouthpiec 

'Continued on Page 718) 
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flat on the 
■e point- 


ITIE ETUDE 



^Answered Ltj HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 



V,- 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 
lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 

as to the relative qualities of various organs. 


Q. I have a cabinet reed organ, and do not they are effective and produce a good balance 
know the names of the stops. With description of tone. The list is a fair one for the type 
and picture enclosed will you please try to instrument. The stops you mention as acting 
help me. No. 1 on the right is soft and has no in the bass section only are probably effec- 
tremulant until No. 3 is added. No. 2 is a tive in the range below “F” below mid- 
Trumpet like stop and has no tremulant effect die “C.” Reed organ stops on one manual 
until No. 3 is added. No. 3 is of a flute like organs are usually divided. The Sub Bass 16' 
quality and has no tremulant effect alone. No. may be effective in one octave only, the lower 
1 on the left is the bass and is just loud enough one. For accompanying loud congregational 
to balance the treble stops. Nos. 2 and 3 on singing you might tiy full organ with the 
the left each raise the bass notes one octave, right knee swell open. As this combination 
but do not couple them. The middle pedal, as is usually available through the opening of 
indicated on the drawing, is the coupler for both knee swells the stops actually drawn 
both the treble and the bass. The two pedals would be effective if the knee swel on the 
c n either side work the bellows. I have in- left hand side were closed. The Dulciana is 
stalled a player-piano motor in the basement a soft organ tone, and you can use soft 8 
to suck the air for the organ so that I do not stops in its place. Vox Celeste is an undulat- 
use the two outer pedals.- R. D. ing or waving tone and Salicional is usually 

y a soft so-called string tone. 16 tone is one 

octave lower than normal tone (8') and 4' tone 
The naming of the stops is a difficult Qne oc ^ ave higher. 2' tone two octaves higher 
matter without seeing the instrument, and anc j so -f or th. For reed organ books of music we 
then there is no assurance that the orig- sugges t examination of the following: “Reed 
|nal names would be the ones suggested. Were Q n selections for Church Use,” Ditson; 
jt not for the fact that you mention No. 3 (on „ classic anc j Modem Gems for Reed or Pipe 
me right) as being of a flute like quality 0rgan ». Felton’s “Two Staff Organ Book”; all 
, havin g no tremulant effect alone, we vhic ’ h are available through the Publishers 
Unri that stop being a tremulant. ^ Th£ etude. 

yhett a Q. I am a church organist as well as a teach - 

v/hcmerTtrequh-es tuning. Nos. 2 cr If piano and ^ZfJ^PZnZac- 
Z 3 on foe left are probably 4' stops since organ touch is more of a gift, „ than an i ac° 

l “cy raise the bass one octave, but do not quired assc . theoru is correct'* J A M 

cou Ple them. For your general information 8 whether or not my theory is co • • 

__ „ J . . 6 . , _ _ 4' . . i fhP sn railed orean touch is 


mem. ror your geneicti — 

stops are of normal pitch (same as piano) 
sto Ps are one octave higher; 2' stops two 
octaves higher, and 16' stops one octave lower, 
man normal pitch. 


A The basis of the so called organ touch is 
1 pea to and while such natural legato is pref- 
erable’ it may be acquired, in fact a legato 
is required in a competent piano technique. 

n Tn chorus singing of church anthems what 
nr t nm Q /, 1 oract rule to follow with regard to 

Q- I own a one manual reed organ. I a ?s the their tempo? Do the two little 

er l/ handy with tools and if you will adv ™ ritards t/ie measures in the 

%e how I can fix it so that it can be pumped U nes between sorne^ ^ SJlonW 

} ec } ncall V, I am sure I can connect it satis church hj the organist when there 

luctorily.-u, c. they Q ^fZTweel the wcrds?-L. A. 

* • , _. n i av in a rhythmic way. Not 

A. \v e S ee no reason why the organ canno A. should be observed. If by “two 

equipped satisfact . rily and blown by elec- all co ™™f between some of the measures" 
,, *ty. We suggest th..i you communicate w little ends of the lines, they should as a 

R* tnaker of the organ, or various blower you ™ aa " bse „ e d by the organist and choir. 

statin g your needs and asking for Jiec , 1 L1 no uGh to mark the rhythm the time 

in« ‘formation to connect the blower to the just enougn taken from the , ast notc 

ms trument. f°/ ‘ he * not the first note of the new 

°hrase which’ would make that note late. 

of Q - I am Secretary to the Organ Committee P ’ organis t and choirmaster of an 

T our church and as such will be gH* J° TJan ^hurch in this city where we have 

Z eiv , e “11 the information you may j' two manual tracker organ. The instrument 

Z s, ‘ould have in purchasing a pipe orga 0 tl0 ° old but has been kept in good con- 
j0r our churrh R V IS v> I have had trouble with cy- 

church. B. E. H. dition. Re Zp? d alsand would appreciate your 

A i?^TTnE phers on tlie 1 , t may 5 e causing this trouble. 

our * n keeping with the policy of The advising j take the Great to Pedal 

bmi f Ug 6 es ti°n would be that you advi I notice p cypher stops. If I reconnect this 

gliders of the various instruments of your coupler off, they ypne £ ht _ c . H r. 

ZelfZ war work would pr ° bab ' y huiM^s coupler tit once 
Ca Wj th your plans, but the various br 
a dvlse you accordingly. 

Enclosed find stop list of organ [ one 
taL Teed) ™ our church. There is df*?j£p 

list* n° UpZer 4 '* What do y° u think ° f ^ many 
stnn you not think there are a 9°° d ' rnan ? 

Th^ S Jfl'Olnded for a one manual reed . . 

l Fl nte is about the clearest stop and has 

3a^o Vy sweet tone • The Bourdon and ' 

f,r e both very deep and loud a 


\ advise consultation with an organ 

mechanic in reference to the trouble you men- 


tion- 


Sessffl®!.® — C®a.LiiaESi 

HpiiiECOLLiii 

V Ernst Bacon. Dean, Spartananurs, S. 


SCHOOL 

OF 

MUSOC 

c. 


KNOX 

C©i=B=i@i 


Z V *? th7Two lo y wer octaves of the organ, 
tion ^‘“Ptison also acts only in the b‘i 
anri’n 08 d0 the cornet Echo. Harp Ang.tMng 
un' Dulcet Bass. The Cello throws everyt 

all °.Z ve lower and can be used scar - _ n 

fn. yitat stops would you suggest usl7 Jlould (c- fUi [C tf^l M f^l iiTl (fl fril 

be usZ - Playing °f hR ™ nS? W ?r at S reTestetnd SHENflNU 0 ** 11 
zn P la °e of Dulciana, Vox Cel * V 

8e , Cl °n£il? 1 would appreciate the n 

sip } Cd books containing good rehgi 

J°v the instrument. — F. H. 

The number of stops is not too g iea 

December, 1945 


Department of Music 
Galesburg. Illinois 
Thomas W. Williams, Chairman 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC 

Wndo E. Miller, Proa. 


_ Courses leading to 

the B. ^ 8 ” I n n the B heart’of d theeihenandoah 

Virginia. 
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“One of the luckiest things I ever did was to buy a Hammond Orgayi. 
For years now , it has provided pleasure and relaxation for every 
member of the family. IPs so easy to play that almost anyone can 
produce beautiful music. And ids always in tune ... no service 
troubles . . . always ready with music to fit every mood A 


S Thousands of American fam- 
ilies have found the Hammond 
Organ their greatest joy during 
trying times as well as happy ones. 
Weary men and women have 
found its thrilling tones the most 
relaxing of all music. Youngsters, 
also, have discovered a new inter- 
est right in their own homes. 

)$ The Hammond Organ is the 
ideal musical instrument for your 
home, too. Its sustained tones 


make it the easiest of all instru- 
ments on which to produce lovely 
music. And it fits into any living 
room — takes a floor space only 
four feet square. 

})) The time is near when you 
will be able to have a Hammond 
Organ, too. Try it at your deal- 
er’s ; then make plans to be among 
the first to receive one. Mail 
coupon below for literature and 
name of nearest dealer. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


© 1945 

Hammond Instrument Co., 2929 N. Western Ave., Chicago 1C 

Without obligation, send full details about the Hammond Organ to: 

> . 

Nome-... — 
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TO IE M«OES 


I 


Out of this record emerge 
the man and musician, dis- 
closed in his own words and 
actions, as he put down in all 
honesty daily events, notes 
on his musical work, and his 
thoughts on art and life. 
Excellent notes enhance the 
value of these important doc- 
uments and throw new light 
on many obscure biographi- 
cal facts. Illustrated . 

At all bookstores ° $4.00 

W° W°NOBTON & CO, 

r m Fofth No Yo 11 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Translated from the 
Russian, with Notes 

by 

Wladimir 

Lakomid 

Here for the first time 
Tchaikovsky’s intimate, per- 
sonal diaries are translated 
from the language of the 
original, complete and un- 
abridged. The diaries begin 
in 1873 but concern princi- 
pally the period of the eight- 
ies. Varying greatly in form, 
they also range widely in 
space, from the beloved Rus- 
sian countryside to Europe’s 
most brilliant centers, clos- 
ing with the fascinating 
journal of his visit to New 
York in 1891 only two years 
before his death. 


I 


i 


§ 


I 



i 


i 

I 

§ 

I 

i 

I 

t 

i 

i 
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The Clarinet, 
the Mouthpiece 
and Its Facings 


( Continued from Page 716) 

mg away from you. Draw it toward your- 
self lightly, lifting the heel or cork joint 
end, and gradually increasing the pres- 
sure as you near the tip. Measure again, 
play it, and repeat the process if neces- 
sary. 

With patience, care, and average ability 
you can do a good job of refacing right 
from the start. Plan on it taking you one, 
two or even three hours on the first at- 
tempt. If you tire or become nervous, 
lay it aside and come back to it the next 
day. N. B. Do not start with your best 
ten dollar mouthpiece. 

Playing the clarinet: 

1. Assume a good posture either stand- 
ing or sitting. 

2. Keep the arms close to the sides. 

3. Support the clarinet at the base of 
the thumb nail, not on or beyond the 
first joint. 

4. The clarinet is held from thirty to 
forty-five degrees from the body, with 
the wrists straight or slightly arched. 

5. The left thumb is held at an angle 
of about thirty degrees from horizontal. 

6. The left hand — First finger — Curved, 
touching both the G-sharp and the A 
keys and extending about %" beyond the 
finger hole ring. Second finger — Arched, 
the amount depends on the length of the 
center finger. Cover the entire ring not 
just the hole. Third finger— Almost 
straight, well across the tone hole. Little 
finger — Always arched if possible, amount 
depending on length of finger and on the 
position of the key being depressed. Never 
fold it under when not in use. 

The right hand— First finger— Curved, 
passing over and just touching the E-flat 
— B-flat key, extending about %" beyond 
the ring. Second finger— Curved or 
arched depending on the length of the 
finger, covering the entire ring. Third 
finger — Almost straight, well across the 
ring. Little finger — Curved or arched 
depending upon the key being depressed. 

7. A good statement to repeat often is, 
“Slap the holes and hammer the keys.” 

8. All finger action takes place in the 
knuckles, the other joints serve as shock 
absorbers. 

9. More time should be spent by all 
students in the study of hand position. 
Mirror practice, watching others, having 
others watch you and criticize, the study 
of good pictures, all will help you greatly 
in learning to play. Often just a slight 
change of position will “release the 
brakes” in your fingers. Just think how 
much time a good violin teacher spends 
on hand position. Are the clarinet hand 
positions less important? 

Embouchure : 

1. Rest the upper teeth on the mouth- 
piece about 3/8" to 1/2" from the tip. 

2. Keep the chin muscles smooth like 
“shaving the chin.” 

3. Turn the lower lip slightly over the 
teeth. 

4. Bunch or thicken the lower lip, 
somewhat like an inverted ‘whistle- 
position’. 

5. Think of your lips as a rubber band 
or as if they had a draw string in them. 
Press all around not just on the top and 
bottom 


Ulus. 3. 


Basic styles of tonguing 


(&) 


0 >) 


(c) 



Correct 


Incorrect 
E” /i 0 u ck \J V* 


& n Tip of tongue 
/ , to tip of reed 




Bulge in 
lip 



Bite too 
, short 

Tongue too 
.'V.pVfar under 

.-/'"Vi 
\ 

fp— 

vi Thin lip' 



V 7 

ClaMhet held 
at propor angle 


Gdarinet held 
too high 


/ (Chin nuscles 
J pushing up 

/ 

f orivur d 



1 

6. The lower jaw must always be play with a . 

slightly back. a “dead-nan” a ^~ pan " face you will ha 

7. Support the thin muscles high on 8 Th tone ' 

the face near the eyes like a slight three dT,. 8 , 1 ’ 6 is used in one of t 

“squint” or “twinkle in the eyes.” If you °" eia /. styles indicated abo\ 

(Continued on Page 725) 



This Great Song- 

ove 

IFE 


IL 



The Famous Sing- 
ers Use This Num- 
ber In Concert and 
Radio Frequently 
Because They and 
Their Audiences 
Thrill to its Stir- 
ring, Vibrant Text 
and Music. 

(Text by 
Irvin M. Cassel) 


By Mama Zucca 

Is Available For 


Send for Free Folder 
on Songs and Other 
Compositions by 
MAN A ZUCCA. It 
includes biographical 
data and halftone 
portrait. 


THi 


VOCAL SOLO HTrw s 

«* « r-«„ s , v OIc E . . 

VOCAL SOLO-low VOICr 

<*.* o, D - Raitge d io VOICE.... 
s OCAL DUET 

(Fo > Ten. end Bar. or r . ' 

CHORUS of mixed" V M 

i/-w p„, St S A r Jg ED voices 

OHORus OF WOMEN’S vn 

Obree ParlJt s.s.A.^., A S VOICES . 

CHORUS OR OT Tat* 7 C ' S t>rosi) 

OF MEN’S VoVcE S TET 

(r °“ r e ar <*. T.T.B.bS'i ' ' • • 

«to» f or y h , M ° 0rC) 

*- j • . / C»C 

p nblisbed by 

Church co. Effy- 

«... him., j 


delphla 1, Pa. 
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the etude 






&ol a6 me// a& tjtfc/vctncec/ zy{/i{6icianb 

The only instrument operated by the pulse beat of household electric current. 
Never varies; never tires. No springs to wind or get out of order. Simple classic 
design, black finish. Case, 5x4x3^ in. Ready to plug in and operate from 
40 to 208 beats per minute. Tempo can be changed while running. Improves 
your practice, perfects your performance. At your dealer. 






l 9 HAROLD BERKLEY 

No questions will be answered in Tun Etude unless accompanied by the 

and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym gtveu. wtll be publtshed. 


The Spelling Tells 

T. A. A., Mississippi. So far as is known, 
Carlo Bergonzi never put two Z’s in his name. 
So the chances are that your violin is a copy 
— probably German. No one could possibly tell 
you what its value might be without examin- 
ing it. A genuine Bergonzi, in fine condition, 
could be worth up to twelve thousand dollars. 
But there are very many cheap imitations on 
the market. 

Better to Have a Teacher 
Miss C. H., Kansas. Your letter was written 
before the September issue of The Etude 
reached you. In these columns you probab y 
found an answer to your question regarding 
books on violin playing. However, I feel mat 
you need a good teacher more than you nee 
books. Even if you could not study vei> legu 
terly, you would get a great deal more ou 
of lessons with an experienced teacher than 
you would out of all the books ever written. 
I think that as you have no ambitions of a 
concert career you would get much more 
Pleasure out of your violin if you gave less 
time to developing left-hand technique ana 
more to your bow arm and tone production. 
To Play a difficult composition inadequately, 
gives no satisfaction to anyone; but to play 

0 simpler piece well and with true expression 
is a satisfaction to the soul. 

Overcoming Handicaps 

. Miss E. K., New York. I think you are los- 
mg confidence in yourself; and that is o 
bad, for you are much too young to let suen 
a thing happen. Do your best to fight agai 
it. Of course, it was very discouraging o 
ln poor health and to lack finances; but if you 
f^e stronger now, and the finances ai ? * 
better shape, then give rein to your ambition 
a hd do your utmost to achieve it. What yo 
c lances of success may be, I cannot say wi 
° ll t hearing you play and knowing more 
f° u than your letter tells me. But if y° u a 
"dented and have good health, then only 

Perseverance can prevent you from 8° l 

? long way. One thing, though, you must a 
y ° u must study with an experienced an 

Understanding teacher. 

Concerning ihe Maker, Baldantoni 

nl'o Pennsylvania. Joseph Baldantoni 

(1/84-1873) worked in Ancona, Ha ly» ‘ 

u^ade about two hundred instruments. 
f re of a good flat model, and the varnish ■*, 
l : Sec f was usually a yellowish-brown. 

'olins are very well made and have a 
^Pflity of tone. They are valued today 
^ 6 00.00 to $1000.00. However, all good mak 

ave been the victims of unscrupulous 

"tors, and Baldantoni was no excep 1 » 

1 . e £ e ore many violins on the market b 
. Vj l a bel, violins with which he had n 

hatsoever to do, and which are usua , 

ferior instruments. Only an expei , 

If your violin is genuine, and he 
dVe to examine it personally- 

Chorda in the Beethoven “Fifth” 

Miss; N. G., Illinois. The chords at the d 
|mnmg G f the Finale of Beethovens l w> 
Symphony should all be taken Dowi ^ ich 

fmi Cer t a inly non-divisi. The eigh ^hird 

fonow should be played in the lower thira 

sufR^ e bow ’ thou g h not a11 vio + bn „iav them 
sufficiently good bowing technique to ph 3 

eanl y in this manner. 

Cann °t Help d0 

net', L - S -> New York. Unfortunately. nged 
Wh- u UOW an agency of the soi . su „g es t 
that* 1 C0n honestly recommend. do jng 

thr you to some musicians w . f ro m 

work you wish to do, and find out 1 
m what agencies give the best 1 

'Transferring from Violin to Viola 

Miss E. L. S., Ohio. As you hope the 

s your time, eventually, to viola 1 u w ill 
ooner you start doing so the happier y tech . 
ni ' You apparently have a fairly 6 .. ms fer it 
tn" 1 ")? 011 the violin, and you can jt j S 

t0 the Viola without much trouble. 

December, 1945 


understandable that the new clef should 
bother vou at present, but you will soon 
become familiar with it— particularly if you 
olay the viola as much as you can. As it 
means so much to you, the viola should be 
vour instrument from now on. By all means 
ioin the orchestra you speak of— playing 
in it will help you a lot. And see if you 
can organize a quartet in which you are the 
violist That would be of great benefit to you, 
and a source of much pleasure. 

Advice to a Far-Away Broadcaster 

T C. B., Jamaica, B.W.I. You are certainly 
very well advanced for your age, particularly 
X! Ln sidering the length of time you have 
k L studying. I think your two broadcast 

urograms^ were chosen wisely and with good 
f n nd I hope the second was as successful 
as the first The studies of Rode and Dont 
Lcf what you should be doing, but I 

cannot recommend any particular ones as 
canno d for v i 0 j in ists who broad- 

bemg spe y uccessful on the air, the two 

Dualities most needed are perfect intonation 
q a n beautiful quality of tone. Poor mtona- 
? nd a forced tone sound much worse 

nn‘ the radio than they do in a concert hall- 
°" 1 ‘ goodness knows, they are bad enough 
fhii Keep on studying as well as you can- 
X thTnk you have a career ahead of you. 

A Violin Stamped “Ole Bull” 

nr tt Ontario. A violin bearing a 
W. W- H -. ontar the name “Ole 

Guarnenus laoei a not likely to be a 

Bull” stampe . g a i mos t certainly one 

V f 1 hundreds of German or Bohemian violins 
of himdrea in ms way and which are 

that are sta ped $50 00> It is not very well 

worth from Q le Bull did himself 

known that pI had SO me ideas which 

TmoughY would improve the tone of the 
he thougni experiments were not 

violin; ho we er, instrU ments have little 

successful ana 
market value. 

«— -."SEIK- — - 

Miss S. Ky nuine Lupo t. So far as is 

your viol n _ is < * in i a id his violins between 
known, Lupot u But many cheap, 

the purflng and l the haye that fea - 

f actory-made r was a n artist in every 

ture. Lupot and he regarded the works 

sense of the . ’ ith the greatest veneration. 

of Strad vonus with ^ wQuld never 

Being this iypv violins jn a manner so 
f °o" n to that of his great model. 

„ , Wanted in Arranging Radio Programs 
Help '' 1 , sorry to say that I 

A. F-, Michiga . books that would help 
do not know or radi0 programs or for 

you in arrarw g * that you write to the 
monitoring, i s tb ETUDEf telling what you 
publishers of exist t hey will have 

want. If suen of arran gmg you need 

them - wLe of harmony; if you have never 
a knowledge or ]d begin at once-and 

Stu n ie a good y teacher. It is not at all easy to 

SS. hannony by onese«_ 


THE ELECTRONOME CORPORATION, 403 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN 


jffleasittreb bp of 

Honorable H>erime 

IVidiam cSeiVtAr atu/ Son 

207 South Wabash Ave. — Chicago 4, III. 

Have the proud distinction of over seventy years 
in the musical instrument business 

SPECIALISTS IN VIOLINS, BOWS, REPAIRS, etc. 
CATALOGS and LITERATURE on REQUEST 

Recently Published— Already a Classic 
An ideafi Gift to a musical Friend 

“Hoto Jftanj) H>trabs?” 

“<Ditr heritage from tljc fHa£tcr” 

By Ernest N. Doring 

A handsome book of 380 pages recording 
existing instruments with their stories and his- 
torical background, containing over 100 illus- 
trations of genuine specimens of Stradivari's 
work. 

PRICE PER COPY $20 

PUBLISHERS OF "VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS” 
America's only journal devoted to the violin 
Specimen Copy 25tf — 12 issues for $2.50 


GLORIOUS VIOLINS 

are the hand-made Frasers. Singing tone of 
great carrying power. Winning fame every- 
where. Moderate in price. Free folder. 

Faulty tone of other violins corrected. Ex- 
pert repairing, refinishing. 

CHELSEA FRASER M.V.M. 

2025 STARK, SAGINAW, MICH. 


■EASY LEARNING- 


Violin, Cello, Viola, Double Bass 

WITH A FINGER GUIDE 

A new invention for students and teachers* easy 
to put on — does not mar instrument. True intona- 
tion. Gives thorough knowledge of fingerboard and 
positions. No guess work, less practicing. Learn 
correctly. Send $1.00 — state size of instrument 

BURGHARDT SYSTEMS 

2720 N. Albany Ave., Dept. E5 Chicago 47, |||. 


. FREE 

(AT.MOGUE 


Many Artists of the fa- 
mous NBC TOSCANINI 
Orchestra are using o. B Virzi 
Instruments. 

v ExpQrt repairing our specialtv 

E.J.&.J.VIRZI CQRP.,503 Fifth Ave.. NouiVd-,! 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


Jfl„r BU ! 

"THE APPRECIATION 
OF RARE VIOLINS" 

By Francis Drake Ballard 

Many Fine Illustrations. Over 100 Pages 
of Information and Inspiration. Limited 
BeLuxe Edition, Artistically Clothbound. 
$3.00JPost Paid. Order direct from : 

FRANCIS DRAKE BALLARD 

Collector and Dealer 
TROY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Send for List of Available Rare Violins. 


JOHN MARKERT <S (g© 

3 135 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 19 n " 

VIOLINS OLD 8 c NEW 

Expert Repairing. Send for Catalnn 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 

Flutes of Distinction 

STERLING SILVER - GOLD — PLATINUM 
Catalog on request 

108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15 0 Mass. 


imm oD $wm© nB mu 

Quick course to players of nil ** 

own arrangements of “hot’' rr 

embellishments, figurations hn, s ’ ch oruses, oi 

MODERN DA NCE A R R A n rmV 

Duets, trios, quartette nn T MK KANGING 

modulating to 0thJrk C y8~sS ble ?~' SDccia 
—organ points— color «wV^ suspcnsi °ns— ant 
Write today. co,or effects— swingy back 

335 East 19th St ELMER B ’ FU CHS 

Brooklyn 
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Select Y©yir Ch©r uses 

NOW 


The wide variety of selections listed below, and the complete 
BMI catalogue of choruses, are especially noted as compo- 
sitions frequently used by so many nationally famous edu- 
cators in their Festival Events, Clinics and regular programs. 


S.A.T.B. 


S.A. 


Cat. No. 

103 Hail Gladdening Light . KASTALSKY-Ray 

104 *0 God Beneath Thy Guiding 

Hand (20c) TALLIS-Loftin 

105 Cantate Domino 

(Sing Unto the Lord). . . . HASSLER-Terry 

106 In the Valley Below (20c) 

(Arr. by) MANNEY 

107 Fearin' of the Judgment Day. .SWIFT 
110**The Lilac Tree 

(Perspicacity) GARTLAN-Braine 

112 Let Freedom Ring SCHRAMM 

115 God Save the People. .GENET ELLIOTT 

116 Praise Jehovah (20c) 

(Psalm 117, 118) MOZART-Binder 

117 O Saviour of the World .... GOSS-Ray 

118 *The American Song (20c) 

MARTIN-SMITH 

124 God, the All Powerful (20c) 

LWOFF-Walton 

125 Sweet Jesus, Guide IVly Feet. .MEEKER 

126 Brave New World 

(A Pan-American Song) .... SCHRAMM 

127 Songs of Praise 

GESSLER-MONTGOMERY 

128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c) 

BRATTON-HERRICK 

130 Lord, Nov/ Lettest Thou Thy 

Servant (12c) KING 

131 Come Now, Neath Jesus' 

Cross (12c).. (Arr. by) MOLLER-HOLST 

132 Bless the Lord, O My Soul 

(A Cappella) GESSLER 

136 I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto 

the Hills (12c) ERWIN-Harlow 

137 Christe Eleison (12c) 

JOSQUIN DES PRES-Block 

138 *Hymni of the Soviet Union (10c) 

ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 

141 Laudamus Te PERGOLESI-Falk 

143 Sing Unto the Lord a New 

Song FRANCIS 

145 Where Willows Bend (20c) ELLIOTT 

149 Kde Su Kravy Moje 

(Slovak Folk-tune) (20c) . SHIMMERLING 

150 Come My Way, My Truth, 

My Life (12c) WICKLINE 

152 Ode to America BLEDSOE 

155 AID Mali Sins Been Taken Away 

Hernried 

156 Song of The Russian Plains 

(Meadowland) (20c) Strickling 

158 Affron Water (Old Scotch Song) 

(20c) Strickling 

160 The Immortal Father's Face. . . .KLEIN 

161 All Ye Angels of God (Motet) . WALTON 

1 62 Come Holy Ghost (Anthem) (12c). .Hoist 
165 The Irishman Lilts (12c). . . ; . .COWELL 
16/ Whispering Voices (L'Arlesienne 

Suite No. 1) (12c) BIZET-Strickling 

168 The Irish Girl (12c) Cowell 

169 My Mother (Christmas) ... STRICKLING 


Cat. No. 

113**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity). .GARTLAN 

120 Let Freedom Ring SCHRAMM 

121 The World Is Yours SCHRAMM 

122 Brave New World 

(A Pan-American Song) .... SCHRAMM 

123 Mon Petit Mari 

(My Little Husband) HERNRIED 


S.A.B. 

144 Let Thy Shield From III 

Defend Us WEBER-Springer 

146 Silent Night, Holy Night (With 

Unison Choir) (10c). . . .MOLLER-HOLST 
163 To A Withered Rose 

(S. S.A.B.) BANGS-FALK 


S.S.A. 

100 O Saviour of the World. . . .GOSS-Ray 

101 In the Boat GRIEG-COULTER-Loftin 

102 In the Valley Below (20c) 

(Arr. by) MANNEY 
109 **The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) . . GARTLAN 


114 Sunset WALTON 

129 Let Freedom Ring SCHRAMM 


133 I Wait Alone Beside the Sea 

GESSLER-SIMPSON 

134 Music When Soft Voices Die 

TAYLOR-SHELLEY 

135 Cradle Song EISLER-BLAKE 

140 The Owl JOKL-TENNYSON 

142 Lacrimosa (12c) SCHUBERT-Falk 

147 .A Christmas Song (12c) 

CROKER-SCHOFIELD 

148 Twilight (1 2c) KING-BLAKE 

157 Two Czecho-Slovak Folk Songs 

Schimmerling 

159 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) 

(20c) Strickling 

164 Oh, My Beloved 

(Caro Bell' Idol) MOZART-Falk 

166 The Brishman Lilts (12c) COWELL 


T.T.B.Bo 

108 The Mountain Girl (Boys' 

Chorus) (Arr. by) MANNEY 

1 1 1 The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) . . GARTLAN 
119 Elegy (A Satire) (25c) 

SC HIMMERLING-GU HERMAN 
139 *Hymn of the Soviet Union 

(10c) ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 

151 Hallelu! (a patriotic novelty). .WINKOPP 
153 Dark Wings in the Night 


(20c) WALTON 

154 Song of the Nile WALTON 


Don't Let It Happen Again . . PRICHARD 


A Revolution in Opera 

( Continued from Page 670) 


welcome it, if ever he got the chance, and 
could afford to pay for it. And then we 
heard that New York’s Mayor LaGuardia 
was formulating plans for a civic theater 
of musical repertory. 

“It was my wife who suggested my 
applying for the directorship of the new 
enterprise. I had no influence, no friends 
at court, no acquaintanceship with any- 
one connected with the venture. But my 
wife insisted that I write, and, chiefly to 
put an end to her persistence, I made a 
formal application: and I got the post. 
My first meeting with the Mayor occurred 
after our first performances had been 
given. In less than a year, we have given 
three limited seasons of opera, with a 
total of nearly seventy performances. 
We began with absolutely nothing but a 
vigorous idea of what we wanted to do. 
That was, to build on no slogans (we 
promised no all-American casts, and no 
all-European casts; no ‘big names’ and 
no little names; no opera-in-English, no 
opera-in-any-other-language, no modern 
novelties, and no archeological discov- 
eries) , to use no devices — but to present, 
at a price that should be readily access- 
ible to all, the best, soundest, smoothest 
performances of opera that ingenuity 
and hard work could provide. 

The Ideal Performance 

“Now, let us stop for a moment to con- 
sider what such performances must mean. 
Obviously, they must mean a perfect 
blending of music-craft and stage-craft 
— a blending in which the singing is 
fortified (not impeded!) by the acting. 
That brings us to another sore point in 
the accepted tradition of operatic pro- 
duction. In general, and with due respect 
for notable exceptions, operatic acting is 
the lowest form of stagework. It actually 
seems as if bad acting were requisite for 
operatic success! This results partly from 
the ‘star system’ theory that a great 
voice — or sometimes even merely a ‘big 
name’ — is enough; partly, from working 
conditions that make adequate ensemble 
rehearsals impossible. Whatever the 
cause, though, the result seems to be the 
general convention of operatic actin^ 
which consists in having all the charac- 
ters enter from the right and leave from 
the left or vice versa, and having them 
raise their right arms to denote defiance 
and their left arms to symbolize sub- 
mission or, again, vice versa ... to show 
passion, the characters raise both arms. 
Now isn’t that nonsense? The opera is 
not abstract music; it must be good 
theater. And good theater requires care 
to the subtleties of dramatic projection 
I determined that the City Center Opera*, 
should offer good theater. Accordingly, j 
secured the services of a stage -director 
who knew the legitimate stage. Mr. Jose 
Ruben, veteran actor, knew nothing at all 
of opera— which was exactly what I 
wanted. He mounts our performances 
exactly as he would mount plays with the 
result that our audiences derive pleasure 
from good theater as well as from good 
music. 

“As a municipally sponsored company, 
we have the advantage of unusual work- 
ing conditions. Our company members 
learn their roles and work at rehearsals 
as part of their engagement. There is no 
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services of musical or dramatic directors 
to give them special help* privately, at 
privately determined fees. No one may 
accept fees for coaching, and all mem- 
bers are required to coach and rehearse 
un i len work is smooth. Members who 
need extra rehearsing receive it, of 
course but strictly in ‘company time’ and 
pai o company work. Since we per- 

hnii/f 0 st f. 1,s ’ entire Performances are 
iflt from the very beginning, with musi- 

al lehearsals, stage rehearsals, ensem- 

leieaisals, company rehearsals pro- 

needTof StGP by . Step ’ not according tcfthe 
needs nfTh aitlS ^’ but according to the 
Thic n f 6 pei f orma nce as a whole. 

ter from hr 1Se ’* * S a vastly different mat- 

singers pnpi llgl ? g to Sether half a dozen 

paid, in a C ri i fF Wbom has learned his 

Cerent ^ Way and with a dif- 

eient style, and simply letting them 

check up on their security of cues an” 
entrances! It mennc +1 . 01 Cues anQ 

ances a» ,., eans th at our perform- 

capable nf n llStlCally unifi ed and thus 

S perfo™An Je Y lne a feelin § unity 

the individual art°st^m ter u° W PerfeCt 

parts, there can hn l ay be in their 

ance unless the, J ° Umfied Perform- 

a single 1“®^ "e blended into 
single, piojectable whole mw -,■ 

haps, is the secret nf ! ’ • at ’ pel " 

means good mmie h f g °° d opera ’ which 

unified and hni dlama » which means a 

aw a dS'Ss»t“ nS ”“ SlC 

prompter! les ult is — we use no 

some Ur wffh g e e x S p i! f f ^ ^ 

who realize that tv, ’ me with none ’ 

whole is more import^f r™™ 6 “ a 
participant in n 1 ° tant than any one 

made spectacular sucT ° f them haVS 
■even though that U , 6SS ln their work, 
them. If a youno- aw A does not ‘feature’ 

on his success fn * St Wishes to ‘cash in’ 
special billing’ eniand special fees or 

the ways. There is ,Y ne to , a Parting of 
organized renevt-nv ° room in a. seriously 
devoted companv Z 8roup f °r any but 
to say that such p art Y bers - 1 am bappy 
been refreshingly few 8S 01 tbe way have 


write to us tr, „ , aU 0Vei ' thi 
about the chanced ab ° Ut our 
where. Not a week ad ° Pting t 
not have such inL?° es by 

ways say that a civic : Y' ln re 
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most desirable in fl Y? ed ’ is pel 
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Pjete, integrated mf 0tmancei 
all rehearsals be t , ts > ai nel let t 
organized unity 3® pi 'ojectio 
correct singing A f ther th an n 
with all your mio, a i’ las - A «er tl 
an d keep y 0Ur Us e your ; 
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the etude 


painted backdrops, a large cyclorama 
covers the rear of the stage, and upon 
this, detailed scenic pictures are pro- 
jected by a mechanism something like a 
magic lantern. This method, perfected 
in Europe, is gradually coming into use 
here. It deserves greater attention than 
it has thus far had. We make extensive 
use of it, under the capable direction of 
Mr. Hans Sondheimer, formerly Tech- 
nical Director of the Hamburg State 

Opera 

“But whatever devices are used, the 
chief thing is to infuse fresh vitality into 
opera, so that artistically excellent per- 
formances can reach the mass of our 

citizens. 


In this light an excerpt from a well- 
known carol of Philip Brooks seems to 
express vividly the hopeful sentiments 
of us all, 

Christmas where peace, like a dove 
in its flight 

Broods o’er brave men in the thick 
of the fight 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 
tonight. 


America and the 
Christmas Carol 

( Continued from Page 681) 

which appeared in the twentieth century 
possibly none has become so wide spread 
as Jesu Bambino of the late Pietro Yon. 
Yon originally wrote this as an organ 
composition at a time when his other 
works were little known; but the fame 
of tills carol brought him to the atten- 
tion of a larger audience. The story 
seeker will unfortunately look in vain for 
a romantic angle on which to enlarge, 
for the composer told the simple truth 
in an interview some years ago. His in- 
spiration was nothing more than the 
outcome of his attempt to recapture the 
mood of a long-remembered day in his 
early career as organist, when he pl a y e t 
in a church in an Alpine village. On us 
occasion the music of the Mass wen 
along without anything especially to e 
remembered until the Credo. Then 
congregation, which to this point s ^ enl ' 
somewhat listless united in a S ian a 
never to be forgotten unison, as 
sang the simple Greg0 ^? 

Similar instances are recalle y _ 
musicians who have visited j. 

cathedrals, but the impressio^ Tlie 
always yielded so frmtful a q has 

pastoral theme of Je ^ QVm Lau di 
some relation to a w , . sense 

spirituali but Pietro Yon s FideUs 
wove along with it the , 0 und 

which served not only as a ba^ound 
but placed both themes in a happy J 

“S—y s.ngms and 
groups have been the cu ^ t0 they 

foreign lands, and of la e y n in 
have become more and moie numerous 
America; one could mentio corn- 

instances in churches, al0Un , rtmen t 

munity Christmas tree ’ Several 
stores and commercial houses. . 

of our large railroad termina 
the Christmas season now resou 
Cathedral-like organ tones and vo 
carol groups as well as community smg 
ing. A survey of college glee dub pro 
grams would reveal a largei P 1(a P 
of carol tunes and some like M • 
have specialized in giving caio 

“We are a nation of immigrants 
America has not forgotten the oi 
traditions of the old world. At ie 
time she has contributed her own 
literature and added a little to t le 
lore of the carol. America today ag 
celebrates another Christmas at peace. 

DECEMBER , 1945 


Wayfaring Minstrel 

(i Continued from Page 688) 

It’s a wonderful thing to be light 
close up to a man who knows songs, 
and feel that you’re just within reach 
of a dozen or a hundred new ones, 
men you’re on the road, though, you ve 
got to be careful! Many a time I’ve wan- 
dered into a town, with my guitar and 
found myself a bunch of people. Then I 

start strumming my guitar, and maybe 

. uif but not too smoothly, 

humming a bn uut “ think 

not like a professional. If the men think 

„ vp there to put on an act, they turn 
^°tn themselves and won’t reach out to 
vou So I just strum and hum, and one 
nf the fellows says ‘Come on, boy give 
f tnne ’ Then I ask what they know, 
a . they’d like to sing with me, and 
t kn0 w one and another of 

fil ' St 1 ”p« out vdth a new song. ‘Let’s 

them giv d that’s how I 

d° ^ f s fg. ot a The Yoll ng Man 
learn the songs. I b many 

Who Wouldn’t Hoe Corn ana many 

c AAf. wav I had a real sad expen- 
otheis th if toQ Someone told me 

ence gett g s ’ Scotchman who knew 
there wa looked him up, 

T°fnmid lie g w^ ship's carpenter on the 
Transylvania. Well, we got together, and 
T :r V ; bit of hemming and hawing, he 
a Y me a splendid song, the Scotch ver- 

g o Trltee Crows Sat Upon a Wall. I 

• S md to get after more, but. he had 
wanted -f ^ ^ and he pro mised 

mm-e next time. But there was no next 
Hme The Transylvania was sunk at sea 
by a German submarine, and all hands 
lost Maybe my Scotchman s singing his 
ballads to. the mermaids now. I always 
think of him and try to put something of 
him into the Three Crows when I sing it. 

“I’d like to see some big organization 
start a ballad contest, with a prize for 
the best ballad to be written, in the real 
fnik stvle by a modern composer. Since 

“ h»e S « »>«»? 

shiny toys to amuse us, we’ve lost the 
knack of making our own amusement 
and the ballad form isn’t much used 
now I’d like to revive it! The ballad is 
a kind of folk-song that tells a dramatic 
story (not all folk-songs do, of course) 
w,th an insistent repetition of verse and 
refrain I’d like to see more ballads I’d 
ike to 'see a revival of interest in folk- 
V not so much on the part of pro- 
fessdonals although that, too, is helpful 
and necessary; but by just plain folks. 

happen You’d see the imitative quality 
of shising give way to a freer, more natu- 
ral reflection of human feelings. You’d 
see people starting really to smg instead 
of just following tunes. You’d see Amei- 
foans growing more conscious of then- 
own background, their own selves Most 
of all you’d see intolerance vanish. W y 

?ot h.Je , loot at oor rtoh wondar- 

ful resource of folk-tunes. 
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Practical Hints 
from Caruso 

( Continued from Page 675) 

of his colleagues. Such lack of interest 
is certainly not to be recommended to 
students. An important factor in the 
development of a singer is the capacity 
to recognize in others what is good and 
what is bad, and to try in his own work 
to emulate the good and avoid the bad. 
With this belief in mind many teach- 
ers prefer to teach in classes. 

Caruso’s lack of formal schooling ac- 
counts for his inability to play the piano, 
as well as his (probable) ignorance of 
musical theory. These deficiencies should 
be avoided by students; at least a mod- 
erate familiarity with the key-board and 


a reliable knowledge of solfeggio and 
harmony are of prime importance to the 
singer of today. The radio, by its insis- 
tence on clear diction and reliable mu- 
sicianship, has in these respects done 
much to improve standards. 

In his public career Caruso accumu- 
lated a repertory of sixty-seven operas, 
all in Italian or French. Just how he 
learned his music is not entirely clear. I 
suspect that he learned by ear without 
much direct help from the printed page. 
He took much pains with the words of 
the libretto, believing them to be of fun- 
damental importance to the singer, as 
they were to the composer. “I think to 
the words of my aria, not to the music, 
because it is written the libretto and is 
the reason of the composer to put the 
melody, like foundation for a house.” 
This is good, sound doctrine. (When 
Verdi had completed his score of “Fal- 


staff” he sent it to Maurel, who was to 
create the namepart, saying “First of all 
absorb the words. When you have done 
this, if I have done my part as well as I 
think I have done it, you will have no 
difficulty in learning the music”.) 

The well disciplined student will l'earn 
his words first, just as the composer does, 
and then study the music. “At night be- 
fore going to sleep he (Caruso) would 
read over once his lines (‘La Juive’) , he 
never actually studied them. He said he 
learned them in the night if his eyes saw 
them just before he slept.” 

The training of the memory also is of 
first importance to the singer. There are 
many kinds of memory, quick, slow, 
retentive, unreliable, visual, aural, ac- 
curate, inaccurate, what not; but no 
matter what weakness the singer is af- 
flicted with, he must overcome it, at least 
to the extent of being able, without the 


Opera, of 
sung from 


rectly his music and words 
course, has always been 0 l^ 6 
memoiy, but not so many years ago 
conceit singers often appeared on the 
platform, music in hand. With the de- 
velopment of the song recital the music 
sheet was, with increasing frequency, left 
in the diessing room, its place, as an aid 
to the memory, being taken by little 
memoi andum books, whose function was 
to help the singer over the mnemonic 
bumps. Of course, these evidences of im- 
perfect preparation robbed the interpre- 
a °f at least some of its spontaneity 
and eloquence. Happily, nowadays both 
music and memorandum book have for 
the most part disappeared from the con- 
^ f a jf e ’ ^ though not yet completely 
tnrirf Tt- • 1 ° m Performances of ora- 

nrnfn • ls to be ho Ped that before long 

smgeis will follow the admirable 
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example of Margaret Matzenauer and 
Herbert Witherspoon, who always sang 
from memory. 

Incidentally, speaking of memory: the 
ideal accompanist, having prepared thor- 
oughly his part of the program, will 
bring no printed music to the piano. 
Isidore Luckstone played entirely from 
memory in Madame Sembrich’s beautiful 
recitals in Carnegie Hall and for my ap- 
pearances in Town Hall, thereby adding 
greatly to the quality of our ensemble. 
Frank LaForge always plays from memo- 
ry with happy results. Such instances of 
artistic devotion are becoming more fre- 
quent. I know, of course, that the rela- 
tion of the accompanist to the singer is 
often only temporary and the accompan- 
ist does not think it worth his while to 
memorize his part, but, in my experience, 
an accompanist who plays from notes, 


sometimes with an assistant to turn 
ages) is less likely to do a thoroughly 
itisfactory job than one who sits at the 
^yboard, head up, his eyes fixed on the 
nger. If a solo pianist can play a long 
;ogram from memory, why not an ac- 
jmpanist? 

Caruso seems to have learned his music 
ith the constant help of his accompan- 
t. While he was dressing for the morn- 
g and eating his breakfast the accom- 
mist would play softly the music they 
ere learning. Little by little, with more 
tensive study, the notes would register 
femselves firmly in what must have 
, en ail unusually receptive and leten- 
ve memory. He never sang a passage 
ia t he was studying in full voice until 
„ was satisfied that he knew exactly 
rtat he was going to do with it. A very 
ise habit! Altogether too many students 
tigue their voices to no good purpose 
r practicing in full voice, passages not 
t familiar to them. The prudent way 
to sing under the breath, to hum, or 
whistle the phrases until they are 
oroughly fixed in the mind. This is 
matter of great importance for the 
eservation of the freshness of the voice. 
Caruso drank much water, but no wine, 
d x surmise, no hard liquor. I wish 
, had not “smoked two packages of 
rvntian cigarettes a day, always in a 
;, de r ” because, although many singers 
nnke’ more or less without injury to 
; eir voices, many do harm to their 
voats thereby and none do their voices 
nd Young singers had better choose 
ie safe side and, incidentally, avoid 
insiderable expense. 

“He never sang scales except before a 
■rformance.” However, most singeis find 
to their advantage to sing scales and 
iralises every day of their lives. Such 
-ercises chosen for their ability to 
put rough or recalcitrant passages 
11 the* 1 voice, and practiced thoughtfully, 
ifhout accompaniment, cannot fail to 
beneficial. Vocal calisthenics used In 
ie correct way are greatly to be recom- 
ended, even if Caruso took no great 

ock in them. # 

The humatt voice is unique among all 

usical instruments in that it is the 
uger himself, as well as the instrument 
Koreans of which the singer seeks to 
mress his musical emotions. In the use 
n the objective attitude of mind is 
vtricably intermingled with the sub- 
etfve Caruso “had no vanity about his 
Heflin faeffc, he regarded it almost 
•oPtivelv ” He realized that nature had 
^ vlry generous to him and he ac- 
t\J the gift with a deep sense of 

and responsibility. He said 
Sn a beautiful voice t » not bard 


is hard.” “The more he sang, the more 
people demanded of him. He could never 
let down and he drove himself beyond 
endurance . . . because he was a per- 
fectionist he had no satisfaction within 
himself; perfect as he tried to be, he 
knew there was something beyond — a 
place better than his best.” “The full 
knowledge of his metier — his musician- 
ship, his technique of voice production, 
his meticulous standards of quality and 
nuance, his formalization of his personal 
emotions — all came from within him- 
self.” 

It “all came from within himself.” 

We shall, I think, have to accept these 
five words as the best and fullest expla- 
nation possible of Caruso’s matchless art. 
“L’emission du Bon Dieu” Is only another 
way of saying the same thing. Heaven, 
the good fairies, or whatever influences 
presided at his birth, had dowered him 
with a perfect vocal instrument and an 
extraordinarily vivid instinct for self- 
expression in song. Add to these unusual 
gifts, an exceptional capacity for self- 
criticism and you have Enrico Caruso, 
the greatest tenor that America has ever 
heard. 


The Teacher's Round 
Table 

( Continued from Page 713) 

goals we ourselves set for them? 

As for Mrs. J. P. S.’s question as to how 
soon a seven year old beginner should 
know his notes: he ought to be able to 
read them all, up to two leger lines above 
and below by the fifteenth lesson. This 
can be accomplished if drills like the 
above, flash cards, alphabet work, chord 
and melodic line reading are given in 
playing and written assignments at each 
lesson. Teachers who rely on fingering 
“numbers” or such moronic devices are 
just plum lazy or outright incompetent. 
Mrs. J. P. s., like all conscientious 
teachers, confesses frankly that reading 
is her most difficult nut to crack — all 
right, let’s start cracking it sensibly and 
persistently from the very first lesson! 


The Violinist's Forum 

( Continued from Page 685) 

study you can find, trying now to in- 
crease the rapidity of the trills. How- 
ever, to gain a really electrifying trill, 
the player must possess one other quality 
besides the strength, flexibilty, and inde- 
pendence of his fingers. That quality is 
nervous intensity. Some people are born 
with it, some acquire it as they mature, 
some never have it. But without it, the 
best mechanism m the world will not 
produce anything better than a fairly 
good trill. 

There is one warning I want to give 
you that should be borne in mind as you 
practice: Never overtire your hand. The 
moment you become conscious of fatigue 
— stop, and let your hand rest. Don’t 
clench and unclench it in an effort to 
relax; let it fall to your side and shake it 
loosely for about ten seconds. Then re- 
sume your practice — relaxing again and 
again if you find it necessary. 
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of great musical art works (symphonies, 
sonatas, overtures, and so forth) and who 
are now producing masterpieces of com- 
manding interest. Only a few decades 
ago it was considered imperative for 
. American music students to study aboard. 
A great part of the advantages they re- 
ceived came from travel and contacts 
with the outer world. They lost their 
provincialism, to some extent, but at the 
same time they came back with uncertain 
ideas as to how the folks at home might 
receive their music, and this resulted in 
an undoubted inferiority complex. They 
were convinced in their minds that 
Europe was the main plant from which 
the arts must come, and that we at home 
could be little more than the local branch 
of the main works. This inferiority com- 
plex resulted in a provincial outlook 
which greatly impeded our national mus- 
ical progress. It required two great wars 
to change all this. Now that our boys 
and girls have done more traveling than 
any other people in the world, they have 
had their eyes and ears opened to so 
many thousands of varying new impres- 
sions that it seems only reasonable that 
this expanding experience will change 
not only their global outlook in music as 
an art, but also their attitude toward 
many life problems. These young men 
and women, in their travels during the 
past four years, have had more oppor- 
tunity to hear great music at first hand 


than they could have heard in a life- 
time at home The splendid corps of 
world-famous artists who, at the sacri- 
fice of money, time, and comfort, literally 
girdled the world to bring the best to our 
military and naval forces, have made an 
unforgettable contribution to our country. 
It is to be hoped that these returning 
young men and women, after hearing 
the music of many lands, will have a 
new respect for the indigenous music of 
America. 

The Delights of Improvisation 

“Unquestionably certain nations and 
races have a kind of melodic fecundity 
that others do not seem to possess. On 
one end of the Scandinavian Peninsula 
in Norway and in Sweden we have a 
literature of melodies which is one of 
the world’s rarest treasures. At the 
northern end of the same peninsula, in 
Lapland, we have few if any melodies 
produced by that quasi-Mongolian folk, 
the Laps. It is conceivable, however, that 
a Lap, taken as a child to the Paris 
Conservatory and given an elaborate 
training and then returned to the land 
of the aurora borealis, might surprise 
the world with his creations. However, 
we have yet to hear of an ‘Igloo Sym- 
phony’ coming from the Eskimos on our 
own continent. 

“The appeal of music varies with the 
individual. For years its chief interest 


to me has been in the delights received 
through improvisation. It provides an 
emotional outlet which is very gratifying 
and very restful. Melodic and harmonic 
invention presents many interesting 
problems. What becomes of these im- 
provisations? They are not written down 
because I make no pretensions whatever 
of being a composer. Some of them have 
been recorded strictly for. my own use. 
When they have been worked out, they 
have served their purpose, since, in the 
intellectual and aesthetic exercise they 
provide, they have so absorbed me that 
there can be no doubt that my mind has 
temporarily been divorced from other 
activities and must therefore be rested 
and refreshed. Many business and pro- 
fessional men who are musicians have 
found in music study an inimitable kind 
of release and refreshment. 

Use of Music in Industry 

“One of the most important of all 
usages of music in the future will un- 
questionably be in connection with in- 
dustry. Thus, music leaves the studio, 
the music room, the concert hall, and 
opera house and becomes identified with 
the life of the worker every day in the 
work year. The results reported by .care- 
fully conducted nation-wide statistical 
investigations are most convincing. As 
a means of eliminating fatigue upon 
the part of the worker, it- has been 
demonstrated with a high degree of 
probability that, under varying circum- 
stances, from ten to twenty per cent 
more work can be done under the influ- 
ence of music, without additional effort. 

“There are many huge social and 
economic changes that have been devel- 
oping the lives of the people of the 


world for centuries since the first 
workers proved to themselves the need 
for music in the fields, in the galleons, 
in the mines, on the roads, and in the 
work shops. Now, management in a new 
world has long since ceased to look upon 
music merely as a delightful form of 
human entertainment. Through innum- 
erable tests it has been proven that 
music is a real essential on the produc- 
tion line in many businesses and in- 
dustries. 

“Another musical field which will 
unquestionably be widely developed and 
employed as an outcome of the war is 


military ana naval hospitals it has al- 
ready been found to be of marked value 
in certain cases. It has also been dis- 
coveied that music does something which 
the psychiatrist is unable to accomplish 
thiough language. Such results as are 
attained through music come by means 
of a mystic weaving together of sub- 
conscious strands, which have brought 
back fugitive minds afflicted by shock, 
to a noimal rationalization toward life. 
As in the science and art of medicine 
itself, it may take years to develop 
technics of procedure in musical thera- 
peutics which can be depended upon as 
p ci cs 01 mental and nervous ail- 

bliTLff 6 ! mUSiC Would be indicated, 
b “ AfW ,\ echmcs are surely coming. 

tpn v - t ? e great advan ces of the past 

Sndinf \ a Wider huma n under- 

mmk the extending uses of 

music may bring about, we mav look 

,T forward to 

a strone ini whlch music may become 

bond lpa°riin < i t f lnaUOnal and ' interracial 

and friendciv °. pi * celess human concord 
and friendship m the world.” 
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George Eliot— Musician 

{Continued from Page 678) 

much inspiration from musical subjects. 
The Legend of Jubal, for example, shows 
music as the beginning of that bear “ 
culture of man which, to George Eho , 
was the basic root of human civilization. 

Stradivarius points out that the ina er 
of the violin which releases music is 
great an artist as Bach who wrote the 
Chaconne or Joachim who per for me i 
The best known of all her poems, per- 
haps, Oh May I Join the Choir Invisible , 
yses the symbol of a choir to state hei 
belief that man’s best office in life is to 

serve his fellow-men, unostentatiously, 

as the singers in a choir blend then 
voices to produce perfect harmony. 

Tile novels themselves abound m 1 
references to music— to Bach, Purcell, 
Palestrina, Allegri, Beethoven — whic 
reveal both her familiarity with an 
love for great music. The fiery and dig- 
nified Klesmer, in “Daniel Deronda, ^ 
s aid to be drawn after Franz Liszt, ® 
tain passages from “The Mill on ti 
Ploss” are most significant, P el ia P j 
ice Maggie Tulliver is the most aUt °* 
ographical of all of George Eliots 
aracters. 


iracters. 

Surely, the only courtship unshaken 
doubts and fears must be tha * 
dch the lovers can sing together. . 

^se of mutual fitness that sprm 
J m the two deep notes fulfilling e 
ctation just at the right moniei 

fvxr .L7- _ o M ilrrQ-T'ir ^ODl’anO, 


a-HUli JU£>U ctu Ulc ^ 

een the notes of the silvery sopi^ 
the perfect accord of descen h 
thirds and fifths, from the preconcer 
loving chase of a fugue, is likely en ° u , 
to supersede any immediate deman 
less impassioned forms of agreemen • 
The contralto will not care to catec u 
the bass; the tenor will foresee no el 
barrassing dearth of remark in evenm 
spent with the lovely soprano . • • 

And here are two heartfelt coirune 

~ rorn Maggie’s lips: 

“‘You would have laughed to see j 
P laying the little girls’ tunes over a 
°ver to them, when I took them 
Practise/ said Maggie, ‘just lor the s , „ 
°f fingering the dear keys again. • - ° 
And, 

“• » . T think I should have no ot 1 
mortal wants, if I could always _ 
Plenty of music. It seems to in 
strength into my limbs, and ideas 
my brain. Life seems to go on w 
effort, when I am filled with m 

December, 1945 


At other times one is conscious of cairy- 

m Finally! 8 one passage in which Maggie 
does not speak but where George Eliot 
speaks for her, might be interpreted as 
an opportunity to hear George Eliot 

speak for herself. . ... 

“ It was pleasant, too ... to sit 

down at the piano alone, and find that 
the old fitness between her fingers and 
me keys remained, and revived, like a 
11 „; h pHo kinship not to be worn out 
5”apS»-“ g,t 0,e tunee eh. W 

heard the evening before, and repeat 

mem again and again until she had 
them aga ^ pro ducing them so as 

to make them a more pregnant, passion- 

nte language to her. The mere accord of 
ate langurs eiight to Maggie, and 

octaves was a del ^ a book of 

S r e dieI° U mther than any melody, that 
studies rath te keenly by abstrac- 

she migh ■■ primitive sensation of 

tlon M Not that her enjoyment of 
intervals. N » that indicates 

music was of the t_k 1 * ^ rather that 

great specifi t supr eme excitement 

her sensibility ^ tn ^ form of that 

S,sTo” ,te sensibility which be.onged to 

her whole nature. ^ Invisible - 

“Oh May tempU s, Quum non ero, 

“Longuni ll JJ * uam hoc exiguum.” 

magis me "MciCERO. ad Att., xii. 18 

T inin the Choir invisible 
Oh may I J 01 dead who live again 

Of those ”*™ r S te d r ea b y their presence: 
In minds made bettei uy 

h ve . . ,,. pr i to generosity, 

In pulses stu , ing /ctitude, in scorn 
In deeds . that end with self, 


“witftheir mild persistence urge 

man’s search 
to vaster issues. 

T op to live is heaven. 

So 1 music in the world, 


And 


con- 


Die in the large and charitable air. 

And all our rarer, better, truer self, 

That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burden of the 
world, 

Laboriously tracing what must be, 

And what may yet be better — saw 
within 

A worthier image for the sanctuary, 

And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with 
love — 

That better self shall live" till human 
Time 

Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. 

This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more 
glorious 

For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty — 
Be the sweet presence of a good dif- 
fused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 

—George Eliot 


The Clarinet 
The Mouthpiece 
Its Facings 

{Continued from Page 718) 


and 


7 o imdving music m me w 

°’ der 

trolS „nns sway the growing life of 
With growing sw^y 

“inherit that sweet purity 

«e struesW. 

wlt ?«Mc»W retrospect th.t bred 

that w«.d no. be sub- 

dU6d ’ narent shaming still its child 

» “ ,olck 

Jts dSbris. au.neh.tt by m.ctW bar- 


a. The tip of the tongue under the tip of 
the reed from 1/16" to 1 /8". b. The tip of 
the tongue exactly at the tip of the reed, 
touching both the reed and the mouth- 
piece tips. c. The underside of the tip 
of the tongue touches the tip of the reed 
and the mouthpiece. 

The action of the tongue in all cases 
is as if expelling a bit of toothpick from 
the tip of the tongue. The action (a) 
gives a bite to the tone, very articulate. 
The action (b) is best for all around use. 
The action (c) is very smooth, tone be- 
gins full with no distortion and is the 
fastest action of the three. 

9. The tongue is the “bow-arm” of the 
wind player. As does a good string player, 
so the wind player learns to use all types 
of “bowing,” tonguing in this case. 

10. Study the sketches shown on Page 
718 and do a little experimenting on 
your own, remembering, “the world pays 
off on results.” 
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Music Terminology in the 
Elementary Schools 


( Continued from Page 684) 

These thirty-eight terms, and so forth, 
in the order of their frequency are: 




Term (or 
symbol) 


Number of 
times used 


> 

45 

< 

43 

P 

36 

'T\ 

34 

moderato 

34 

( sfz ) 

30 

allegretto 

22 

m f 

18 

f 

13 

m p 

12 

allegro 

11 

V V 

9 

rit. 

9 

andante 

8 

andantino 

8 

rail. 

8 

a tempo 

5 

cresc. 

5 

dim. 

4 

f f 

4 

espressivo . 

3 

s. f. 

3 


2 

D. S. 

2 

grazioso 

2 

vivace 

2 

al coda 

1 

coda 

1 

con moto 

1 

con spirito 

1 

dolce 

1 

fine 

1 

lento 

1 

maestoso 

1 

sostenuto 

1 

tempo di valse 

1 

tranquillo 

1 

vigoroso 

1 


In the above list it will be noted that 
eighteen terms are used not more than 
three times in an entire school year; 
twelve of these terms occur only once. 
In addition, nineteen different inter- 
pretative directions are given in English. 
Many of these expressions, such as “in 
moderate time,” “with spirit,” and so on, 
are synonymous with Italian terms used 
elsewhere in the book. The frequency of 
the directions in English is as follow: 


quietly 

tenderly 

gayly 

in moderate time 

lively 

slowly 

with gentle motion 
with spirit 
brightly 
fast 

increase 
moderately 
not too slowly 
rather fast 
rather slowly 
retard 

slowly and smoothly 
with much expression 
with spirited rhythm 


5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


The standardized music tests devised 
by Beach, Gildersleeve, Kelsey, Kwalwas- 
ser-Ruch, McCaulley, and others, include 


only. 

The results of these tests, given 
throughout the country, and the conclu- 
sions drawn from similar tests given in 
the Philadelphia schools, indicate that it 
is illogical to expect an upper grade 
elementary school pupil to have more 
than a recall functional knowledge of the 
commonest terms. 

Elementary school music instruction 
ioday includes singing, music apprecia- 
tion, instrumental classes, rhythm orches- 
tia, rhythm drills, “creative music”, and 
the fundamentals of notation and ter- 
minology. in addition, the correlation of 
music with other school activities is taken 
foi granted. However, the regular time 
allotted to music as a “minor” subject in 
elementary schools does not exceed an 
average of an hour and a half per week 

roughout the country. How much 

piogiess would you expect of your best 

piano pupil if the total of the weekly 

lesson and practicing amounted to this 
time? 

The laws of learning, which include 

(rpnpHf lnCiPleS 0f recenc y> frequency, 

•Ju tmn or drill) and intensity, apply 

tearhpr* Ua ^°u Ce tC> tbe w °rk of the school 
Thp “ d to ^ be P riv &te music teacher, 
reaularlv } majorit y of Italian terms used 
freauentlv ^ musi cians occur very in- 
tmw ^b , f° ng b00ks used b y elemen- 
are seen ' ? lMpen - Si ^ce many terms 
several vm- v a few times only in 
to expect would be unreasonable 

Sficance of ^ t0 ^mber the sig- 
monly used tS. ^ th ® m0St com ‘ 

svmn a theHp Pe there wiu b e a quite 

year-old lvrci • l ? ncierstandin S of tvvelve- 

she encounters expression when 

next week’s piano lessen. ^ “ h “ 
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How Records Helped 
Win the War 

(Continued from Page 671) 

pieces ^ot^the^p and did - Hit Parade 
Crosby was tons Vl6St pluralifc y- Bing 

lowed by Din a t hShn m0ng vocalists > fol ‘ 

First ranking band and Frank sinatra 
Army Air Force, ? Were Harry James 
Miller, Tommy Dorse^and 
Some sectors n 7’ d Splke JoneS 
In Skagway A]?7 efen ' ed the classics 

headed the Rst ? ? a ’ , Beethoven ’ s piftl 

boys went in for hKir ° f souther f 
club in Naples f m 7: bUlles > a non com : 
erally, howeve/ L Stl 't uss waltzes. Gen- 

lines wanted plenT nf ^® in the fr ° n ' 
tunes that remL J 7 Jlve and nostalgu 
back home h 7= them of the gir 
the more subdued^ patlents Preferrec 
anetz. Sgfc . Stu a r T m ° Saics of Koste1 ' 
seas hospital n ^ Gleen from an over- 

recondiUoners that the beS 

woke fond memories W melodie3 tha 

hospitals, came the vjfc™ ships T, 
jumped one hundred n? ' morale hal 
what it takes over hevl Tt*"' 
memories to live on”- lo ^ S of thes< 
blues away”; “patients e , brushes th < 
tedtas-; "test 

“» “■« w h 4 p.Sd to ,Sr“' 

the etude 


Getting a Piece, Ready 
for Public Performance 


( Continued from Page 687) 


of the performance in order to refresh 
all of the mental and muscular associa- 
tions that you have built up in previous 
practice. Refreshing what you have al- 
ready learned should be all that you 
need to do. 

On the day of your performance, esti- 
mate how much time you will have for 
practice, and apportion it so that part 
can be spent on basic technical exercises 
and part on each of the pieces you are 
to play. 

Do not allow nervous anticipation to 
cause you to hurry the tempo either in 
technical exercises or in the slow prac- 
tice of pieces. A tempo faster than the 
one you are used to in daily practice 
detracts from your ability to individualize 
your muscles through alternate tension 
and relaxation. 

Practice Slowly 

Even if you have time for only one 
playing of each piece, practice slowly and 
energetically. However, two or three slow 
repetitions of each section (relaxing dui - 
ing the pauses) are better. Some slow 
practice of the pieces themselves is in- 
valuable for strengthening the associa- 
tions of innumerable details, that are o 
necessity performed unconsciously be oie 
the audience r when the mind can attend 
to only the most important of all ie 

things that happen at once. 

As the final part of your practice, n 
you have time, play your pieces thioug , 
but do not tire yourself by playing ie 
more than once or by performing 
brilliant passages with your utmos sp 

and power. . 

If the engagement is at all impol » 
find an opportunity to practice, in 
auditorium in which you are to play, , s 
as to become familiar with wha r J 11 
otherwise be distracting elements a 
Performance. Above all imagine the aua - 
torium with people in it. The presence 
two or three friends will add reality 
your imagination; the friends may a 
be able to make suggestions as to y- 

namics. , -._ fnre 

Finally, allow some time to rest be 
the performance. You should 
able voluntarily to relax physica Y 
you have less control over yom 
and it insists on being active, . . 
through your pieces silently is 
than either worrying about tn 
formance or worrying because yo 
worrying. 

Stage Presence 

All of the advice given here is 
knowledge, but it will bear ie P v _ 
Walk, stand, and sit erect, without mo 
ing stiffly. Do not walk across the 
with undue haste, as if you weie a ^ no t 
to get the ordeal over with, an 
walk too slowly, as if you were U1 tin g 
to approach the piano. • Befoie n. nce to 
to play, always wait for the au nce 
become quiet. Acknowledge th 1 voU 
of the audience when it applau s, 
are shy at acknowledging app a > r 
member that your shyness ma J a u 
to strangers to be rudeness. pe _ 

keep relaxed in everything y° u 

December, 1945 


cially during the minutes before you go 
onto the stage, apprehension and excite- 
ment can easily become physical tension, 
which will make you awkward and in- 
expert in playing. Breathe slowly and 
deeply, no matter how you feel inside. 

You must overcome the feeling that 
the audience is hostile, if only for the 
reason that audiences are not hostile. 
Instead of being needlessly apprehensive, 
imagine that you are playing for the 
same friends — intelligent enough to ap- 
preciate yom’ good points — who have 
listened to your practice performances. 

Your Attitude Towards 
the Audience 

Give the appearance of ease while 
playing. The members of an audience un- 
consciously worry with you if you appear 
to be under a strain, and their sympathy 
prevents them from enjoying your play- 
ing. However, suggesting ease does not 
mean restricting your movements, which 
gives the impression of inhibition instead 
of that of ease. Any motions that are 
needed to get a desired effect easily, or 
to insure relaxation between movements 
of the piece, are justifiable. 

Do not make faces. You may feel that 
in some mysterious way difficulties are 
made easy by frowning, sticking out youi 
tongue, or pursing your lips, but making 
faces is visually distracting to the lis- 
teners and makes it harder foi them to 
concentrate on the music. 

Keep going at all costs. Nothing is 
more painful to an audience than to 
suffer with a performer when he comes 
to a dead stop and seems uncertain what 
to do. You should keep playing some- 
thing — anything is better than nothing 
until you can jump to the next phrase. 
Covering memory lapses skilfully is not a 
blameworthy attempt to bluff your way 
out of an awkward situation. 

Your Attitude While Playing 

Before you start, feel your tempo so 
that you will not, through nervousness, 
be gin at a tempo faster than you are 
used to, and thus increase youi diffi- 
culties. Imagine also the mood of the 
niece before you begin, to help in adopt- 
ing the proper tempo and the proper 

level of dynamics. 

Once you begin playing, one thing 
nnlv should occupy your mind; the music 
vnu are performing. You should be bare- 
1° conscious of the physical aspect of 
nlaving except to keep your fingers close 
to the keys and to prevent tensions from 
conflicting with the movements that you 

h Do not permit yourself to think ahead 
of the passage you are playing; on the 
other hand, forget mistakes as soon as 
?, on make them. Even a slight regret or 
disappointment at a mistake will prevent 
Jo U from concentrating on what you are 
l°l;; your concern might also cause 
d Tf n tense in an attempt to be careful, 
C so might make further mistakes 

eV lbo“e 0r all! k r e emember that the essence 
e music is the depiction of certain 
u f fi,fite moods which you have decided 
non in forming your concept of the 
u ?°” practice should have established 
« framework of movements that are 

,m-ed to translate those moods into 
required funct i 0 n of a performance 

t0n t o S re^i y the moods so that they are 
IS 1 • to table in revivifying them, you 

unmistakable I btle details that 

£ Tachierformance, while your 
main concept remains the same. 
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ELIZABETH A.QEST 


Let’s Sing A Carol 

(PL ,/et) 



2) orothij Jdeiderstcult 


Characters: The Queen; the Princess; Caroline, cousin of the Princess; 

Ladies-in-Waiting; three wandering minstrels; village children. 

Scene: Christmas eve in the Queen’s sitting room. Queen, Princess, and 
Caroline seated, comparing Christmas gifts; Ladies-in-waiting sewing or 

moving about room. 


Queen: What a dull evening. The 
night before Christmas should not 
be dull. But I have opened all my 
presents. What shall we do? 

Lady-in-waiting: Your Majesty, why 
not send for the Court Jester? 

Queen: Oh, I’ve seen all his tricks a 
hundred times. 

Second Lady-in-Waiting: Let’s play 
guessing games, Your Majesty. 

Queen : Oh dear no ! They are so 
stupid. 

Caroline: I know! Let’s play singing 
games. Go in and out the Windoio , 
and things like that. 

Queen: My dear child, ladies of the 
Court do not want to play childish 
games like that. 

Princess: Mother, couldn’t we sing 
Christmas carols? 

Queen: That is a fine idea. But I have 
even a better one. Here is my purse, 

. filled with golden sovereigns (hold- 
ing it up) ; I offer it as a prize for 
the best carol. 

Third (or first) Lady-in-waiting: 
Your Majesty will surely win the 
prize because you have the sweetest 
voice in the kingdom. 

Queen: Thank you, my dear, but I 
will not compete for the prize. But 
I will begin by singing my favorite 
carol, Hark, the Herald Angels Sing. 
(Sings, accompanied on piano by 
Lady-in-waiting) : 

Hark! the herald angels sing? 

“Glory to the new-born King; 

Peace on earth, and mercy mild? 

God and sinners reconciled. ,, 

Joyful, all ye nations rise, 

Join the triumph of the skies. 

With angelic hosts proclaim, 

“Christ is horn in Bethlehem.” 

Hark, the herald angels sing 
“Glory to the new-born King.” 

All: How beautiful (clap hands). 

Queen: Now, it is your turn, my dears, 
(turning to Ladies-in-waiting). 

Ladies-in-waiting: (sing, accompan- 
ied by Caroline). 


Deck tile halls with houghs of holly. 
Fa-la-la-la-la, la-la-la-la. 

’Tis the season to he jolly 
Fa-la-la-la-la, la-la-la-la. 

Don we now our gay apparel, 

Fa-la-Ia-la-la, la-la-la-la. 

Troll the ancient Yule-tide carol. 
Fa-la-la-la-la, la-la-la-la. 

All: Charming. (Loud knock is 
heard. Princess turns to open door.) 

Princess: Mother, wandering min- 
strels are at the door. They heard 
us singing carols and beg to come 
in. Isn’t that wonderful? 

Queen: Bid them enter, my dear. 

• (Goes to door again.) 

Ladies-in- waiting: Wandering mins- 
trels! How exciting! 

Enter minstrels. 

Queen: Welcome, minstrels, to our 
palace this Christmas Eve. 

Minstrel: (Bowing) : Your Majesty 
is very kind. How warm it is here 
after the bitter cold outside. 

Princess: We are having a song-con- 
test and there is a prize for the 
most beautiful carol. 

Minstrel: May we enter the contest 
too? We would not win the prize, in 
fact we could not, but may we sing 
for you? 

Queen: Certainly. You shall enter the 
contest, too. And you shall be well 
fed and given a place to sleep this 
cold Christmas eve. What will you 
sing for us? 

Minstrel: We will sing that old, old, 
song about the angels and shep- 
herds. 

(Minstrels stand near piano and 
one of them (or Lady-in-waiting) 
plays accompaniment.) 

The first Noel the angels did say 

Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as they lay 

In fields where they lay, tending their sheep 

On a cold winter’s night that was so deep. 

Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 

Born is the King of Israel ! 

Queen: That was beautiful. And now 
child (nodding to Princess) it is 
time for you to sing your favorite 

carol. 


Princess sings, accompanied by Car- 
oline: 


it came upon the midnight clear 
That glorious song of old. 

From angels bending near the earth, 

To toucli their harps of gold. 

“Peace on the earth, good will to men, 

From heaven’s all gracious King,” 

The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 

Queen: That was very sweet, my 
child. There are so many good 
voices and beautiful carols it will 
be hard to choose the winner. Now 
Caroline, let us hear your carol. 

Caroline: Please, Your Majesty let 
me have the children of the Court 
sing with me, because my voice is 
so small you could hardly hear me 
singing alone. 

Queen: Very good, child, bid them 
enter. 

(Caroline opens door and calls chil- 
dren who enter.) 

Caroline and children sing, accom- 


panied by Lady-in-waiting: 


Away in a manger, no crib for His bed. 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head; 

The stars in the heavens looked down where he lay. 

The little Lord Jesus asleep in the hay. 

Queen: Indeed, children, that was 
beautiful. 

Princess: Oh, mother, they should 
have the prize. 

Queen: What say you, Minstrels? 

Minstrels (bowing) : The children 
have sweet voices. 

Queen stands, holding prize in her 
hand, when, in the distance, can be 
heard the strains of Silent Night . 

All listen, as the music comes 
nearer. 

Voices outside: 


Silent Night, Holy Night, 

All is calm, all is bright; 

Round yon Virgin, mother and child 

Sleep i" h m ’ S °i tGndCr a " d 
Sleep in heavenly peace. 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 

( Continued on Next Page) 


JJotted Notes 

by Lillie M. Jordan 


Musical Spelling Bee 

by Leonora Sill Ashton 


“I don’t like dotted notes,” said Sue; 
“With them I don’t know what to do.” 


p- j. u 

But different folks have different 
minds — iT * 

Said Jane, “I understand both kinds. 

“One stands alone and counts three 
beats; 

But there’s another kind one meets 

From coming note it borrows strength, 

And leaves its neighbor' scant of 
length. 

“So make the first, three times as long, 

When e’er it comes in dance or song. 

Now watch these dots; be careful with 
’em 

To give your playing splendid 
rhythm.” 



Noel, Noel Noel 


T — _ ™ 
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major scale of A, descending... 

’ s haip, F-sharp E D ” B< 
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to make a mistake 

tte “rtm'" “ SS Bailey, came 1 
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“Broken minor triori „ 
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arrived. After a thorough drUl 1 
class decided to continue the sa 
thing at the next meeting a il rot 
it a good game and good eV- tr Jh 
at the same time. ain 
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( Continued ) 


Let’s Sing a Carol 


Princess and Caroline look outside. 

Princess: Oh, mother, it is a band of 
village children, singing under our 
windows. Let's call them in. 

Caroline: Oh, please, Your Majesty. 
Let’s give them the prize. What do 
we want with prizes in this lovely 
palace? 

Queen: Very well, bid them enter. 
(Exit Princess and Caroline). 

Minstrel : The Princess and her cous- 
in have kind hearts. These are 
much more valuable than beautiful 
voices. (Enter ,Princess and Caro- 
line, with village children.) 

Queen: Little children, we bid you 
welcome, and in return for your 
sweet singing we give you our prize. 
And now, follow the Princess into 


JUNIOR 

CHOIR 


the banquet hall. (Children bow 
and follow Princess off stage) . 
What a happy Christmas eve this 
has been, and how lovely the carols 
are. I never tire of them. But Silent 
Night is the loveliest of all, and to- 
night it was sung the most sweetly. 
Yes, the village children deserve 
the prize, as well as the Christmas 
cakes. N 

Quefen begins to hum Silent Night. 
One by one the village children and 
the Princess re-enter and join the 
humming chorus with the court chil- 
dren, Ladies-in-waiting, and min- 
strels, swelling into a full-toned 
chorus on the second verse, with third 

verse pianissimo . 

Curtain 
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ctive prizes each month for the nea es 
i best stories or essays and for answers 
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you enter on upper left corner of your 
paper, and put your address on upper 

right corner of your paper. 

Write on one side of paper only. Do 
not use typewriters and do not have any- 
one copy your work for you. 
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struments. 

Confers degrees of B.M., A.B., 
and M.M. 

Distinguished Faculty 
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CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


79th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
A complete school of music, tlramat ic 
art and dancing. Courses lead to degrees. 
Special students may enter at any time. 

SECOND SEMESTER 

Opens January 28 

JFrite for catalog 

2650 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Address Registrar for Bulletin 

DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Room 401, 64 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


SSMOPOLIT&N 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

SHIRLEY GANDELL, M.A., Oxtor 
University, England, President. 

42nd year. Accredited. Offers course 
in all branches of Music. Certificate* 
diplomas and degrpes. Desirable board 
ing accommodations. Located in down 
town musical center. 

Box E, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago II 


0 3 II ^ L I 1^1 A Professional music school 
Ea abi 1 1^ in an attractive college town. 
Thorough instruction in all branches of music. Special train- 
ing in band and choir direction. 46 artist teachers, unsur- 
passed equipment (200 practice rooms, 23 modern organs, etc.) 
Degrees: Mus.H.. School Mus.B., A. It. with music major. 
Catalog. Frank H. Shaw, Dir., Box 5125, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses learl;„„ * 
Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi° 
cate in piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public ^ 

Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Method- 

Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE, MINTURN, Director 



CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

Founded 1867 by Dr. F. Ziegfeld RUDOLPH GANZ, President 

CONFERS DEGREES OF B.MUS., B.MUS.ED., M.MUS., M.MUS.ED. 

Member of North Central Association and National Association of Schools of Music 

ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN AND NON-PROFESSIONALS 

Address Registrar, 60 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois 



AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC— CHICAGO ~ " 

Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic 

Founded 1886. Faculty of 135 artist teachers ^ 

Member of National Association of Schools of M 
catalog — Address: John R. Hattstaedt, President Wi v. Slc 

’ ^ a JLBun dine , Cllicas0 


Send for a free 







THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH— As the 
Christmas Season approaches we read, 
sing, and hear others sing and relate the 
story of the Holy Birth in Bethlehem 
centuries ago. Likewise, about us we see 
many pictures and symbolic designs 
through which artists endeavor to por- 
tray and express something of all that is 
meant by Christmas. 

The young artist, Miss Marjorie Santa 
Maria, of Wawa, Pa., who has pursued 
her art studies at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum School of Industrial Art, designed 
the cover for this Christmas 1945 issue 
of The Etude. Through the old carol 
“Adeste Fideles,” it gives the call to ado- 
ration that has rung out through hun- 
dreds of Christmases past and which will 
ring out gloriously through future Christ- 
mas Seasons as long as man shall be. In 
its symbolism the design reminds us that 
the light of the Christmas Star and the 
blessing of the birth of the Saviour of 
mankind, which was witnessed by the 
angels and the shepherds on that first 
Christmas morning, continue to shed a 
blessing on all today who feel that Christ- 
mas as a holy birthday should be greeted 
“joyful and triumphant.” 

WINNING THE WAR AND GAINING PEACE 
MORE IMPORTANT THAN INCONVEN- 
IENCES — Several months after V-J Day 
and the handicaps faced by the Theodore 
Presser Co. in endeavoring to give service 
to music teachers and other active music 
workers requiring music publications is 
more handicapped than at any time dur- 
ing the entire war. The detailing of all 
of the problems we face through shortage 
of experienced help, the impossibility of 
getting needed paper, and the fact that 
music lithographers in all parts of the 
United States have enough printing or- 
ders on hand to keep their plants busy 
for six months to nearly a year without 
taking additional orders, might seem as 
though we were complaining. However, 
while it distresses us considerably that it 
is impossible to fill orders promptly and 
that so often we must ask patrons to wait 
weeks and months for desired publica- 
tions that are temporarily out of print, 
we can not do other than be glad that 
the United States went all out to win the 
war and bring us peace that saved us 
facing far worse conditions had the war 
been continued into 1946. 

We welcome and appreciate orders for 
music sent to us, and we are doing every- 
thing in our power to handle each order 
in its turn with the greatest possible des- 
patch. In normal times it was possible 
to keep up a large enough staff to give 
immediate service, but today we are suf- 
fering through not having been able dur- 
ing war days to make replacements for 
losses sustained by our staff. In just the 
list of those who were drafted into the 
Armed Services from our organization, 
there is a total of 155 years of service 
with our company. With several retire- 
ments necessitated by the infirmities of 
old age and the grim reaper taking ten 
others of long experience, an additiona 
500 years of service with our company is 
represented, bringing our total loss of ex- 
perience with our business to over 655 
years. 

Obviously, we shall be glad to have 
back all of our employees as fast as they 
can be released from the Armed Services. 
Meanwhile, with manpower controls no 
longer stopping us from adding to our 
staff, we have been able recently to se- 
cure the services of a number of individ- 
uals who have had wide experience in 
the music profession. 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 

OFFERS 

All of the books in this list are in 
preparation for publication . The 
low Advance Offer Cash Prices ap- 
ply only to orders placed NOW . 
Delivery ( postpaid ) will be made 
when the books are published . 
Paragraphs describing each pub- 
lication appear on these pages . 

Album of Easy Piano Solos Stairs .40 

The Child Beethoven — Childhood Days of 
Famous Composers — by 

Lottie Ellsworth Coit and Ruth Bampton .20 
Choral Preludes for the Organ. .Bach-Kraft .50 
Classic and Folk Melodies in the First 


Position for Cello and Piano Krone .60 

Concertino on Familiar Tunes — 

For Two Pianos, Four Hands.. Avery .35 


Eighteen Hymn Transcriptions — For Piano 

Kohlmann .45 

Mother Nature Wins — Operetta in Two 
Acts for Children Shokunbi-Wallace .30 

Organ Vistas 90 

Peter Rabbit — A Story with Music for Piano 

Richter .35 

Ralph Federer's Piano Solo Album 60 

Selected First Grade Studies— For Piano 

Lawton .25 

Singing Children of the Church— Sacred 
Choruses for Junior Choir Peery .25 

Six Melodious Octave Studies — For Piano 

Lindquist .25 

Themes from the Orchestral Repertoire— 

For Piano Levine .40 

The World's Great Walties King .40 

CLASSIC AND FOLK MELODIES, In the 
First Position for Cello and Piano , Selected, 
Arranged, and Edited by Charles Krane — 
This material, newly arranged for cello 
beginners will be gratefully received by 
all teachers. The melodies, taken from 
works of Mozart, Bach, and Brahms and 
the folk tunes of French, Bohemian, and 
Russian origin, provide an early oppor- 
tunity for appreciation of good music. 
Piano accompaniments for these twelve 
pieces are easy to play. Mr. Krane is well 
known for his work as instructor in 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

In advance of publication one copy 
may be secured for the special cash price 
of 60 cents, postpaid. 

THE WORLD'S GREAT WALTZES, Ar- 
ranged for Piano by Stanford King The 
contents of this album have been drawn 
from the musical repertoire of an era 
now but a delightful memory. It contains 
the favorite waltzes of Johann Strauss, 
Waldteufel, Lehar, Arditi, Lanner, Be- 
cucci, Rosas, Ivanovici, and Oscar Straus. 
The special feature of the book is that 
the arrangements are newly prepared 
and edited by Stanford King, whose work 
is well known to readers of The Etude. 

The sale of this book is limited to the 
United States and its possessions. Orders 
for single copies are now being accepted 
at the special Advance of Publication 
Cash Price of 40 cents, postpaid. 


CONCERTINO ON FAMILIAR TUNES, for 
Tivo Piano— Four Hands , by Stanley R. Avery 
— With many piano teachers’ studios now 
equipped with two pianos, interest in duo 
piano music is increasing. Mr. Avery, 
whose arrangement in this form of the 
Haydn Sonata in C was well received, 
presents in this clever composition a nov- 
elty that will appeal to teachers, students 
and audiences — even those of the latter 
not made up of musically-trained folk. 
Concertino on Familiar Tunes is a work 
in three movements and it is especially 
suitable for recital use by pupils who 
have not progressed beyond the third 
grade. The popular nursery rhymes and 
old folk tunes introduced are: A B C; 
London Bridge; All Through the Night; 
Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes; 
Pop, Goes the Weasel; and Three Blind 
Mice. The latter two are cleverly com- 
bined in a most effective finale. 

EIGHTEEN HYMN TRANSCRIPTIONS, For 
Piano Solo, Arranged by Clarence Kohl- 
mann — This collection of musicianly ar- 
rangements of well-known hymns is a 
companion volume to those entitled Con- 
cert Transcriptions of Favorite Hymns 
and More Concert Transcriptions of 
Favorite Hymns. Undoubtedly, pianists 
will welcome this new volume with the 
same enthusiasm as in the case of the 
earlier books. Again Mr. Kohlmann uses 
his ingenious talent in arranging these 
hymns so that the original religious at- 
mosphere is always in evidence. They do 
not exceed the fourth grade in difficulty, 
thus keeping them within the technical 
grasp of the average church pianist. The 
hymns have been transcribed in an easy 
range and may be effectively used as ac- 
companiments for solo or group singing. 

A single copy may be ordered now at 
the Advance of Publication Cash price, 
45 cents, postpaid. 

ALBUM OF EASY PIANO SOLOS by Louise 
E. Stairs — The catalog of Theodore Presser 
Co., noted for the variety and excellence 
of the piano educational materials it 
contains seldom has been favored with 
a more consistently successful contrib- 
utor than Louise E. Stairs. A remarkable 
feature of this composer’s easy piano 
pieces, many with fascinating verses 
which may be sung or recited, is the 
smooth-flowing melodic line, a feature 
that immediately endears a musical com- 
position to young folks. 

Sometimes teachers find it advisable to 
assign books rather than sheet music as 
recreation and study material. For such 
we heartily recommend this soon-to-be- 
published collection of Louise E. Stairs’ 
piano compositions. While this volume is 
in preparation, teachers wishing to be- 
come acquainted with its merits may 
order single copies at the special Advance 
of Publication Cash Price, 40 cents, post- 
paid. 



THEMES FROM THE ORCHESTRAL REP- 
ERTOIRE, For Piano, Compiled by Henry 
Levine — This very fine new compilation 
will follow the general style of Mr. Le- 
vine’s widely used collections, Themes 
from the Great Piano Concertos (75c) ; 
Themes from the Great Symphonies 
(75c) ; and Themes from the Great Op- 
eras (75c) , each of which achieved in- 
stant popularity. The contents .of this 
album, however, will run into the fifth 
and sixth grades of difficulty, a fact 
which will make them special favorites 
with more accomplished pianists. 

From a wealth of orchestral master- 
works Mr. Levine chose the favorites 
which will distinguish this new album, 
and the twelve composers to be rep- 
resented are : Bach, Debussy, Dukas, 
Enesco, Grieg, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Saint- Saens, Sibelius, 
Smetana, and Tschaikowsky. 

Prior to publication, a single copy of 
Themes from the Orchestral Repertoire 
may be ordered for delivery when ready 
at the special Advance of Publication 
Cash Price of 40 cents, postpaid. The 
sale is limited to the United States and 
its possessions. 


Coit and Ruth Bampton— The wonderfully 
successful Childhood Days of Famous 
omposers series, which already includes 
e Child Bach, The Child Handel, The 
hild aydn, and The Child Mozart, will 
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CHORAL PRELUDES FOR THE ORGAN by 
Johann Sebastian Bacli, Compiled, Revised 
and Edited by Edwin Arthur Kraft — The 
publishers are indeed proud to present 
this fine collection of Bach’s music pre- 
pared by the organist of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, Ohio, an able editor and 
a recognized authority on the works of 
the master organist-composer of all time. 
Seldom has a collection of organ music 
enjoyed an advance sale such as this vol- 
ume has in the months that it has been 
offered in these Publisher's Notes. Those 
who have subscribed for first-off-the- 
press copies will be glad to learn that 
the engravers’ work is nearing comple- 
tion as this note is being written. This 
means that copies soon will be available. 
However, during this month, at least, 
single copies may be ordered at the spe- 
cial Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


SELECTED FIRST GRADE STUDIES FOR 
PIANO, Compiled by David Lawton — A 
noteworthy addition to the Music Mas- 
tery Series will be found in Selected 
First Grade Studies, a new collection of 
easy supplementary material by com- 
posers who have made a specialty of 
technical writing for children. A goodly 
representation from the works of the 
elder composers, such as Louis Kohler, 
Cornelius Gurlitt, and Louis Streabbog, 
is combined with a select group of com- 
positions by Edmund Parlow, Mathilde 
Bilbro, and L. A. Bugbee, all well-known, 
successful contemporary composers. Care- 
ful editing as to phrasing and fingering 
add immensely to the merit of this work. 

Sold only in the United States and its 
Possessions, one copy of this book may 
be ordered at the special Advance of 
Publication Cash Price of 25 cents, post- 
paid. 


ORGAN VISTAS — This collection, selected 
from the copyrighted publications of the 
Theodore Presser Co., is the latest book 
°f the successful cloth-bound series for 
organ which includes such favorites as 
Organ Melodies, The Chapel Organist, 
The Organist’s Offering and, most pop- 
ular of all, The Organ Player. Organists 
Will be delighted with the refreshing 
Melodiousness of these medium grade 
Selections, which have been chosen espe 
dally for their usefulness in church serv- 
ices and which will be found in no o rei 
organ collection. 

One copy of Organ Vistas may be ox- 
dered now in advance of publication at 
the special cash price of 90 cents, pos - 
Paid, and delivery will be made mime 
ately after publication. 


ITER RABBIT, A Story with Music, by 
la Richter— This is an addition to Mrs. 
ichter’s delightful series, A Story wit i 
r usic books. Those familiar with the 
irlier books Cinderella, Jack and the 
eanstalk, and Three Little Pigs, will 
nd another favorite childhood story in- 
irwoven with well written descriptive 
msic in easy-to-play form. The material 
av be used for several purposes: teach- 
Lg material for piano; recreational 
eces; and recital programs. Teachers 
anting new material for programs wi 
ladily see its possibilities as a musical 
aylet. Numerous full page drawings 
ie pupil to color lend interest as well 
; suggestions for costuming and settn B 

hen presented as a play. 

Orders for single copies are being ac 
spted now at the Advance of Publica ion 
ish price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


SINGING CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH, 
Sacred Choruses for Unison and Two-Part 
Junior Choir , by Rob Roy Pccry— The pop - 
ular success established by The Young 
People’s Choir Book (S.A.B) by Rob 
Roy Peery has emphasized the need for 
a similar book for unison and two-part 
junior choirs also by Dr. Peery. Under 
the title of Singing Children of the 
Church, it will be a collection useful 
throughout the year, and one which choir 
directors everywhere will welcome. 

Twenty original compositions and ar- 
rangements will make up Dr. Peery’s new 
book. The original numbers will include 
an anthem for the opening of the serv- 
ice, one each for Lent, Palm Sunday, 
Easter, and Christmas, and four general 
anthems: Come Ye Children, Sweetly 
Sing; Saviour, Teach Me; Jesus Loves 
Me; and All Things Beautiful and Fair. 
Among the arrangements are freshly 
harmonized settings of For You I Am 
Praying; My Jesus, I Love Thee; Softly 
and Tenderly; Sweet Hour of Prayer; 
We're Marching to Zion; and Beautiful 
Saviour, based on the fine harmonization 
by F. Melius Christiansen. 

While Singing Children of the Church 
is being made ready, a single copy may 
be ordered now at the special Advance of 
Publication Cash Price, 25 cents, post- 
paid. 

MOTHER NATURE WINS, An Operetta in 
Tuo Acts for Children , Libretto by Mae 
Gleaton Sliokunbi, Music by Annabel S. 
Wallace — No experiences of school days 
become more pleasurable memoiies to 
one than his activities in school dramatic 
programs. Just such an occasion will be 
any performance of this operetta, which 
requires a cast laige enough for any 
number of performers to take part. For 
those with special talent there are six 
leading roles, and a chorus of at least 
twelve children is needed. A special 
group also can be used in the dance num- 
bers, directions for which are given. The 
theme and the arrangement of parts 
make this suitable for pupils of inter- 
mediate grades or of junior high school 
age. With gay costuming a performance 
may be a colorful, festive affair. Its story 
of the victory of Mother Nature over 
Winter is especially suitable for late Win- 
ter or early Spring presentation. One 
copy may be reserved now for the Ad- 
vance of Publication Cash Price of 30 
cents, postpaid. 

SIX MELODIOUS OCTAVE STUDIES by 
Orville A. Lindquist — The teacher who is 
desirous of finding musical exercises in 
octave playing will have the answer to 
his problem in Six Melodious Octave 
Studies, a new book in the popular 
Music Mastery Series. This book supplies 
engrossing practice and does away with 
monotonous, fatiguing drills. A professor 
of piano at Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, Oberlin, Ohio, and a teacher of 
wide experience in perceiving the needs 
of piano students, Mr. Lindquist has de- 
veloped these excellent studies for pupils 
in grades three and four. 

The book presents an unsual analysis 
of the various types of octaves and in- 
cludes chromatic work for both hands, 
interlocking octave passages, tremolo 
octaves, repeated octaves (both hands) 
in sixteenth notes, right hand melody 
octaves with the right hand playing 
the customary syncopated accompanying 
chords, and forte octave passages played 

with both hands togethei . 

The Advance of Publication Cash Price 
for one copy only is 25 cents, postpaid. 
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FEBRUARY 4 


Faculty of distinguished musicians 
Tuition in all grades and branches 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teacher's Certificates and 
Academic Credits in Schools and Colleges 

New pupils accepted 


CIRCULARS MAILED 


INSTRUCTION ON All 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 




SHENANDOAH CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

Member National Association Schools of 
M usic • Thorough instruction in all branches 
of music • Degrees: B. M. and B. M. Ed. 
• Certificate in Church Music. 

When writing please state 
special interests. 

For full information, address : 

L. E. HILL, Pres. 

Dayton Virginia 


Has Your Child 

the advantage of piano study with 
a member of the 

NATIONAL GUILD 
of PIANO TEACHERS 

Inc. 

A goal of achievement for every student suitable 
to his age and advancement. 

(NOT A CONTEST) 

The Better Teachers Are Members 
Chapters in every large music center 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 

IRL ALLISON, M. A. 

FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT 

Box 1 1 13 AUSTIN, TEXAS 


QXrbrlmtii Jhfitttut* nf (Ditair 

Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 

BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O 

Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 




iAlDWIN-WAUACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 

Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Four and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 
of Artist Teachers. Send for catalogue or informa- 
tion to: 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER. Dean, Berea, Ohio 



GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Greensboro, N. C. 

(Member National Association of Schools of Music) 

“Conservatory advantages with small college 
atmosphere” 

Courses leading to B.M. and A.B. degree with 
major in music. Faculty of artist teachers. In- 
formation upon request. Mark Hoffman, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Coffcr/e c/iJfud/c 

Offering complete courses in Piano. Voice, Organ, 
Violin, Cello, Brass, Woodwinds, and Percussion instru- 
ments, Public School Music. Composition, Church 
Music, Musicology. Chorus, Glee Club. Orchestra. Band. 
Faculty includes members of Boston Symphony. Bache- 
lors and Masters Degrees in all musical subjects. Dorms. 
Catalog. COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 73 Blagden St., Boston. 


THE INSTITUTE OF VOCAL ART 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 

Offers complete and comprehensive 
training for the Lyric and the Operatic 
stages. Serious, capable, career minded 
singers will find opportunities to correct 
faulty and inadequate background. Pre- 
paratory courses in all branches. A joint 
stock, operatic repertoire company ^ 
now being formed. 

For further particulars write 
J. WHITCOMB NASH, DIRECTOR 
THE INSTITUTE OF VOCAL ART 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 

305 Grant Ave. San Francisco 8, Calif. YUkon 0937 


Philadelphia Comservj 

of Music 


f/-/ FOUNDED 

nil ® 077 

1\ 


216 South 20th S 
Maria Ezerman D 
Managing Direct 
Faculty headed t 

Olga Samaroff, M 
Courses leading to 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC— A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 

Institutional member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Degrees s Bo Mo and A, with major in music 
For Catalogue and Information address • 

The Dean Wesleyan Conservatory ** 

Macon, Ga, 
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7 -, 7; . (Pt. I May 259 

Rcvelh | Pt- n June 318 


Articles 

Accompaniment, The Art of Song 

Abraham, Aug. 435 

Accompanist, What is Expected of 

* Bartley, Apr. 189 
Accompanimental Voice of The Organ 

Clokcy, Apr. 197 
Adult Beginners Want to Learn .Waugh Aug. 443 
Adult Piano Beginner, Overcoming 

Handicaps of Kingsbury, Nov. 623 

America and Good Music Barlow, May 264 

America’s Musical Yesterday. .. .Eivcn, June 326 
American Teachers for Americans 

Stock, Oct. , 555 

An Artist Speaks for Music. ... Woolf, Mar. 143 

Anniversary, A MemorabL' May-'260 

Applying Principles of Painting to 

Music Bates, Apr. 203 

Auditions Annual, for American Piano 

Pupils Allison , Apr. 188 

Awards Music Student, Make Better 

Pupils Perry, Feb. 73 

Bach, Make Interesting Borovsky, Feb. 74 

Band, Developing In a Small Com- 
munity Bovee, Mar. 139 

Band, Helpful Hints For a Better 

Weulner, Aug. 438 
Band Municipal, In Wartime. . Wiltse. July 378 
Band Questions and Answers Revelli, Mar., Apr., 

Sept., Oct. 

Bassist, The Double Carpenter , July 379 

Bassoon Player and Bassoon Reed Mak- 
ing, Problem of Ilussdl, Nov. 618 

Belviso, Background of Background 

Music Sept. 493 

Beethoven’s Martinet Teacher. .. White, Aug. 426 
Beginning, Middle and Ending. .Bates, June 308 

Belviso. Background Music Sept. 493 

Bowings Orchestral, for High School 

Students Green, June 318 

Bowing, Basic Motions of. . . .Berkley. Nov. 621 

Boy’s Choir, The Mead, Aug. 437 

Brahms Intermezzo Op. 117 No. 1, 

Master Lesson Iluyhcs, Feb. 84 

Brazil, Our Musical Good Neighbor 

Coelho, Sept. 485 

Britian Produces New Operatic Suc- 
cesses Littlefield, Oct. 548 

Caruso. Practical Hints From. . Rogers, Dec. 669 
Challenge of The High" 

School and College 
Band to The Amer- 
ican Composer J 
China, Music in New 

Pao-Ch’en Lee , Pt. I Aug. 444 
China, Musical Advance In 

Pao Ch'en Lee, Pt. II Sept. 487 

Choir, Harmony in The Kroeker, Sept. 497 

Choose The Right Music. Schuler . Apr. 186 

Chopin as Teacher of Pianoforte 

DumC8nil, July 365 

Choral Art for America Shaw, Oct. 564 

Choral Society, Building The Success- 
ful Dunham, July 377 

Christmas Carol, America and The 

De Brant, Dec. 681 
Clarinet, The Mouthpiece and Its Fac- 
ing Russell, Dec. 682 

Class Teaching in Applied Music 

Mur sell, Nov. 609 

Concert Halls?, What’s Wrong With 

Our Scliaun, Sept. 503 

Conductor, Hints For The Young Black, July 369 
Do Musical Talents Have Higher In- 
telligence? Antrim, Mar. 127 

Duo Singing, Art of 

Anderson and Morris, Aug. 425 
Edison’s Contribution to Musical Ap- 
preciation Young, Dec. 677 

Editorials Each Issue 

Eliot George — Musician Heylbut, Dec. 678 

Elman. Ladder of Virtuosity Jan. 5 

Erskine. You’re Not Too Old To Play 

the Piano June 313 

Etude Musical Family Album .... Fort, Nov. 616 
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America’s I®. 1 Network 




... for your listening pleasure 

Today, tonight — every day and night — NBC brings to your home 
the thrilling genius a'nd finesse of its own most talented artists. You 
who revel in the great classic compositions . . . who are stirred by 
romantic and colorful music ... or who prefer light selections — all 
hear an impressive array of such superb programs as . „ . 


THE NBC SYMPHONY 

Sunday, 5:00 to 6:00 p.m. EST 

GEORGE CROOKS, Organist 

Sunday, 8:00 to 8:30 a. in. EST 

NBC STRING TRIO 

Sunday, 9:30 to 10:00 a.m. EST 

NBC CONCERT ORCHESTRA 

Sunday, 12:30 to 1:00 p.m. EST 

DAYTIME CLASSICS 
Monday thru Friday, 9:30 to 10 a.m. EST 

THE FRED WARING SHOW 

Monday thru Friday, 11 to 11:30 a.m. EST 


MUSIC BY SHREDNIK 

Monday, 1:00 to 1:30 p.m. EST 

SKETCHES IN MELODY 

Monday, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. EST 
Tuesday and Thursday, 1 to 1:30 p.m. EST 
Wednesday, 1:30 to 1:45 p.m. EST 

ECHOES FROM THE TROPICS 

Tuesday thru Friday, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. EST 

THE STORY OF MUSIC 

Thursday, 11:30 to 12:00 mid. EST 

FIRST PIANO (QUARTET 

Saturday, 11:00 to 11:30 a.m. EST 


NBC broadcasts these musical programs as a public service. It offers 
many other outstanding productions in the fields of drama, religion, 
literature, public affairs and homemaking to provide the utmost in 
entertainment and inspiration for you and for all America’s listen- 
ing millions. 


National iroadcaitisii Setup if 












Aond now 


floats over a 
‘ ‘thousand campuses 

Through the shadows of the Indiana University 
campus on a perfect June evening, strolled a lean young Hoosier, 
thinking of his own college days. Overhead a brilliant star-lit 
sky looked down on a familiar boy-meets-girl scene. Nos- 
* talgic memories drifted through Hoagy Carmichael’s 
mind, as he turned in at the little corner confectionery. On an 
off-key player piano he strummed a fragment of melody, 
. improvising and extending the theme. Then he played” 
it through for a friend. "Great!” exclaimed the friend, 
"and I have tire perfect tide . . . 'Stardust’.” 


With a single song, a college prom favorite that floats over a 
•thousand campuses today, Hoagy Carmichael captured 
America’s heart. The young composer went on to write 
such famous melodies as "Rockin’ Chair” “Lazy Bones’” 

"Little Old Lady” and scores of others ... to be 
ranked by critics with Gershwin and Berlin. 


i 


Hoagy Carmichael's own choice of a Magnavox matches the 
selection of such .great ardsts as Kreisler, Heifetz, Beecham 
and others. The Magnavox actually costs less than 
many radio-phonographs — yet gives so much more! 
Because Magnavox is so carefully built, so thoughtfully styled, 
it will bring your family years of pleasure and inspiration.’ 
You won’t find Magnavox on every corner, (naturally it’s 
sold only through the finest stores) but when you do 
find one, you’ll never be content until you own it! 


One of a series of events in the lives of American composers, painted for Magnavox by Saul Tcppcr 

Illustrated at right is the Magnavox Regency Symphony, a reproduc- 
tion of late 18 th century furniture art combined with all the wonders 
of radio science. The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Magnavox Regency 
Symphony 
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